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{TURDAY, MARCH 24, 1855. 


Notes. 


LETTER OF THOMAS PARK, F.S.A., TO EDMOND MALONE, 


TOGETHER WITH COLLECTIONS BY THE LATTER 
RESPECTING HENRY PEACHAM, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
COMPLEAT GENTLEMAN.” 

Piccadilly, June 17, —96. 


Srr, 

Of Henry Peacham’s biography I learn little 
from other writers; but from his own scattered 
hints in Thalia’s Banguet, 1620, I glean the fol- 
lowing particulars, which may not prove unwel- 
come. 

It appears that he was born at North Mimms, in 
Herts (Epig. rxxx.), and that he became a mem- 
ber of Trin. Coll., Cambridge.* But his stay 
there should seem to have been of short continu- 
ance, as he repines “to thinke how rawlie he was 
torne from it.” Before his Emblems, however, he 
writes himself a Master of Arts, which I think 
requires occasional residence at college for the 
term of seven years. From Epig. xxx. it may be 
par wane y that he was some time Master of a Free 
School at Windham, or Wimondham, in Norfolk, 
but that he loathed the toil of such an occupation. 
Epig. txxxvu. is addressed to his ingenious pupil, 
Maister J. Cock, of Deepham, Norfolk; Epig. 
civ. to his ever-loved scholar, 
and Epig. xx. to his towardly and hopeful scholar, 
Edw. Chamberlaine of Barnham Broome. In this 
epigram he notices his power of ‘limning portraits, 
landscapes, ‘flowers, and insects ; which art he 
seems to have practised only as an amusement. 
There also he speaks of “a set of Airs in four and 
five parts, ready for the presse :” whence it may 
be inferred that he was a musical amateur and a 
composer. He farther mentions having laboured 
to produce ‘ta second volume of E mble ms, done 
into Latin verse, with their pictures.” Such a 
work seems pointedly alluded to at the “Conclu- 
sion” of his Emblems in 1612 ; but, without doubt, 
never was printed. From Epig. cx1. he had 
visited the Netherlands ; he describes some in- 
scriptions over inn-doors at Antwerp, Arnheim, 
&c.; and addresses E “pig. Lxxxur. to “ R. H., his 
jovial host at Utrecht.” 

In his poetical preface, “ Thalia loquitur,” and 
says he had “ borne armes.” Before an emblem 
describes his father, “ of Le- 


(1612, p. 170.) he 
verton, On Holland, in the co. of Lincoln.” He 


Hammond Claxton ; | 
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has four copies of burlesque 1 verses to Coryat in | 


The Odcombian Banqvet, 1611. He printed A 
Relation of the Affaires of Cleve and Gulick in 
1615; The Compleat Gentleman in 1634 ; and The 
Valley of Varietie in 1638. 


* 


lo this re! he acknowledges his obligations in 


his Emblems (p. 98.), for the education he had received 
there; and hints that he had derived some advantages 
from Oxford. 
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Your accurate and extensive acquaintance with 
the literary history “Poetarum Seniorum” ms Ly 
enable you to add much to the imperfect hints of, 





humble servt. 
T. Park. 


Your obliged at obedient 





Pray do you possess Thos. Howell's Devises for 
his own Exercise, printed in 1581 ? 
Edmond Malone, Esq., 
No. 55. Queen Anne Street East. 
The entire title of the work cited in the above 


letter runs thus: 





“ Thalia’s Banquet; furnished an Hundred and 
odde Dishes of newly deuised Epigramms. Whereunto 
(beside many worthie Friends) are invited all that love 
inoffensive Mirth and the Muses. By H. London : 
printed by Nicholas Okes, for Francis Constable, dwelling 
in Paule’s Churchyard, at the Signe of the ‘ White Lyon,’ 
1620. 12mo.” 











I subjoin two of th 
letter : 
- To the Ti one 





igramms” quoted in the 


of Wimondham, in Norfolk. 


IGRAM XXX. 


“ Windham, | loue th 1 1 loue thy soile, 
Yet euer loath’ ‘d that neuer ceasing toile 
Of thy f schoole; which, whiles that it was free, 





Myselfe, the Maister, lost my libertie.” 

















“To my t ! l hopefull Scholer, Maister Edward 
Char ] , of Barnham Broome, 
EriGRAM LXx. 
“ Ned, neuer looke againe those daies to see, 
rho ¥ ! thou appliedst thy booke with me, 
he affection bare we, each to either, 
How often walkin it fields together, 
Haue I in Latin giu’n the names to thee 
Of this w lowe hat bent, this blossom’d tree ; 
This speckled tlie, that hearb, this water-rush ; 
This worme or weed, the bird on yonder bush ? 
How often, when yee haue been ask’d a play, 
With voices, viols, we haue pass‘d the day: 
Now ente ve those weake aires of mine,* 
Anon the deli is Transalpine ; 
Another while with pencil or with pen 


Haue limn’d or drawi 


Commixing m 


our friends’ pourtraies, and then 
y colours into one, 





Haue imitated some carnation, 
Strange field-found flower, or a rare seene flie ; 
A curious land-schap, or a clouded sky? 


Then haply, wearie of all these, would goe 
Vnto that * Poeme,’ ¢ I haue labour’d so: 


Thus past our able howers away; 





And you did 1en in the midst of play.” 
“To my ingenious P nd most honest Atturney, Maister 
John Cock of Deepham. 


EpIGRAM LXXXVII. 

“ Tf reason be the soule of law, | 

In this point (pupill) would resolued bee, 
How is it that a statute doth maintaine 

That when the daw defines th« 


taine 
] ] 





* “A set of four or five partes of the author’s ready for 
the presse.” 
+ “A second vy me 


i 


of Emblemes, done into Latine 
verse, with their pictures. x 
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Yet reason, though far stronger, must giue place, 
And law against reason carry cleare the case.” 





Malone's own Notes in Copies of Peacham's va- 
rious Publications. 


At the beginning of The Truth of our Times, 
12mo., 1638 : 


“ The author left young to the wide world, p.13. Was 
once schoolmaster, p. 26. The author appears to have 
been married, and to have had children. See p. 14., &c 
where he says, ‘I and mine,’ &c. Since the above was 
written, I have found in a subsequent page (47.) that he 
was not married. The former is an odd expression for an 
unmarried man. a, ‘is a great deal of good sense in 
this little book. —E. 

“From a passage i in ip. 41., I suspect he went late in 
life into Holy Orders. A school-boy when Tarlton acted, 
i. e. before 1588,* so born probably in 1570, p. 103.” [Ma- 
lone’s books in the Bodleian, No. 580.] 

“Henry Peacham was born about the year 1576, at 
North Mims, near St. Alban’s, Herts; was of Trinity 
Coll., Camb., where he took the degree of M.A. 1 suspect 
that he was in Holy Orders, and preferred in Lincolnshire. 
Edmund Peacham (who was tried and condemned for 
writing a sermon which he never preached in 1616, 
mentioned on his examination that he had shown it to one 
Peacham—he does not name his Christian name), ‘a 
dlivine, a scholar, and a traveller,’ who had been ordained 
by Chadderton, Bp. of Lincoln (see the Cecil Correspon- 
dence, by Sir David Ds alrymple, p. 59., and Bacon’s Letters 
published by Birch, p. 47:). Chadderton was Bp. of Lincoln 
from 1594 to 1608. Edm. P. describes his namesake as a 
tall man. Henry P. says in this book ( Gentleman’s E-rer- 
cise, 1612), p.7., that he translated King James’s Basilicon 
Doron into Latin verse, and presented it, ‘ with emblemes 
limned in liuely colours,’ to Prince Henry. In p. 167., that 
he many a time and oft was a diligent observer of town 
halls, church windows, old monasteries, and such places, 
as the best receipt against melancholy, to which he was 
much addicted. He died, I believe, soon after the year 
1650.”—On the fly-leaf of the Gentleman’s E-rercise, 4to., 
1612. [ Malone, 631. } 

From the fly-leaf of Peacham's 
tleman, 3rd edit., 1661 (Bibl. Bod., Malone, 584.) : 

“ He was entertained in the Earl of Arundel’s service, 


and attended him into the Low Countries, where he was 
tutor to his children, 


Yompleat Gen- 


In the postscript to his Worth of a Penny, re- 
printed 1667, the stationer says that he was then 
many years dead. 

In a copy of an earlier edition of the same work, 
Malone has inserted the following (Bibl. Bodl., 
Malone, 582.) : 

“ This is the first edition of The Compleat Gentleman. 

“The second edition, in 1627, has two additional 
chapters. 


“Third in 1634, with The Gentleman's E-vercise in 
Drawing, &c. 

“ Fourth in 1654, with the same. 

“ Fifth in 1661, which yet in the title-page is called 


the third edition.” 


A letter from the Rev. H. Craven Ord informs 
Malone that he had caused the registers of Mimms 


* Tarlton died in September, 1588. 


to be searched for some notice of Peacham, but 
without success, as they do not go back so far as 
the period Malone had mentioned. He promises, 
however, to ascertain the point by a personal 
search. 

Such are the notices of Peacham, collected by 
Malone and his friends. A farther illustration of 
his foreign travel occurred to myself in Thalia’s 
Banquet, Epig. cvi., which is entitled : 

“ A Lattin Distich, which a Frier of Shertogen Bosch, 
in Brabant, wrote in my Greek Testament, while I was 
busie perusing some Bookes in their Library.” 

The above may interest the lovers of our early 
literature, and serve perhaps to elicit ‘farther 
notices of the accomplished author of The Com- 
pleat Gentleman. The Epig. txx., in particular, 
opens a rich view of his varied acquirements ; at 


| the same time that it illustrates the amiability of 


his temper as a tutor, and the harmonious flow of 
his versification as a poet. 

My transcripts were hurriedly made many years 
since from the Malone Collection in the Bodleian, 
and, in the absence of opportunity to verify them, 
I am unable to vouch for their entire accuracy, 
Such, however, as they are, I have felt pleasure 
in copying them for “ N. & Q.” Joun Bestx, 


Long Benton. 


IRISH STATE RECORDS, 


Conceiving that a few words descriptive of the 
publications which have been made in relation to 
the State Records of Ireland might prove in- 
teresting to many persons, [ have here endea- 
voured to describe, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the several places of deposit of tie more 
ancient of these records; and also, how far their 
contents have been made publicly knoswn by the 
means of printed books of reference. 

The ancient Rolls, and other Records of the 
Chancery, are deposited in the Rolls Office at the 
Four Courts in Dublin. They principally consist 
of the Statute and Patent and Close Rolls, Bills 
and Answers, and other pleadings of Inquisitions, 


' and of the Records of the Palatinate of Tipperary. 


The contents of the Statute Rolls are for the most 
part unknown to the public, inasmu¢h as the 
authorised portion of them, which has beef printed, 
contains scarcely one-fifth of the entire. Cal n- 
dars have been printed to the greater part of the 

Patent and Close Rolls which commence ix: the 

time of Edward I. The enrolments of the reigns 
of Edward VI., Philip and Mary, and Eliz: abeth, 
have not been — ; and those of the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and James I. have been long since 

printed, but are not published. The Bills, An- 
swers, and other pleadings commence in Henry 
VIIL.’s time: to these there are no printed be on 
of reference,—and the MS. Bill-books, which 
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contain little more than the names of the parties, 
do not commence prior to the reign of Charles II. 
Calendars to the Inquisitions of the provinces of 
Leinster and Ulster have been printed and pub- 
lished, but to the other two provinces there are 
no printed references. To the Records of the 
Palatinate of Tipperary, there are no printed 
books of reference. 

The more ancient of the Exchequer Records 
are deposited in the Exchequer Record Office at 
the Four Courts. They principally consist of 
Memoranda Rolls, commencing in Edward I.’s 
time, Inquisitions commencing temp. Henry VI., 
and of the Decrees of the Court of Claims of 
Charles II.’s time. Catalogues or Lists of these 
Records are to be found in the Reports which 
have been published by the Irish Record Com- 
missioners, but their contents have not been made 
known to the public by means of printed Calen- 
dars. The Communia Rolls, which are also de- 
posited in this office, commence in the time of 
James I.; and to these no printed references have 
been made, neither is there any printed list of 
them. ‘The Bills and Answers of the Exchequer 
commence in Cromwell's time, and the Bill-books 
in MS. about the year 1670. 

There are deposited in the Record Tower at 
Dublin Castle, a considerable number of the Com- 
mon Pleas Rolls, commencing in Henry IIL’s 
time ; of Pipe Rolls, which commence in the same 
reign ; of Summonisters Rolls, commencing temp. 
James I.; of sheriffs’ accounts, and various other 
most valuable records to which there are no 
printed books of reference. Lists of these docu- 
ments will be found in the Reports printed by the 
Irish Commissioners of Records. In the same 
repository may be found the Irish State Papers, 
which commence in Cromwell's time, and their 
contents are also unknown to the public. 

The Records of the Auditor-generals’, Sur- 
veyor-generals’, and of other offices of minor im- 
portance, are deposited in the Custom House, 
Dublin. These documents commence, I believe, 
in Henry VIII.’s time. Lists of them are to be 
found in the Irish Record Reports, but we have 
no printed references to their contents. The 
Maps of the Down and Civil Surveys, descriptive 
of the estates which were forfeited in consequence 
of the rebellion of 1641, are also preserved in this 
department. Full particulars of the grants which 
were subsequently made by the crown of these 
estates to the adventurers, soldiers, and others, 
will be found in the Irish Record Reports. 

The above-mentioned are the principal Record 
repositories in Dublin. Original wills are de- 
posited in the Prerogative and Consistorial Offices 
in Henrietta Street, Dublin, us well as in the 
registry offices of each diocese in Ireland. Me- 
morials of deeds, and many original wills also, as 
it ls supposed, are deposited in the Registry Office 





for Deeds, which is in the same building. The 
wills, I believe, commence temp. Henry VIII. ; 
but the Memorials of Deeds not until the time of 
Queen Anne. 

My remarks have been confined to the four 
principal record repositories in Dublin; and I 
have put out of the question altogether the State 
Records, whether they be ancient or modern, 
which are to be found in other offices upon the 
floor of the dome of the Four Courts, in cellars, 
vaults, or other places. 

The frequent research which is made amongst 
the most accessible of the Irish Records for his- 
torical and other literary purposes, and indeed the 
desire for information to be gathered from these 
records, which is sometimes manifested by several 
of the contributors to “N. & Q.,” afford con- 
vincing proofs that there are many who feel anxious 
to avail themselves of the literary treasures which 
unfortunately still lie hidden in the dark recesses 
of Record repositories ; and it seems to be there- 
fore very desirable, that something should be 
done to afford to the public the benefit and use of 
what, by statute passed in Edward I.’s time, have 
been declared, and which are I believe still con- 
sidered to be, the “ people's evidences.” 

James F’, Fercuson. 

Dublin. 





SUPERSTITION RESPECTING THE TREMELLA NOSTOC. 


Those of your readers who have devoted some 
attention to the investigation of the simplest and 
most minute forms of vegetable life, must have 
often noticed in their walks in the country a 
strange gelatinous substance, of no precise form ; 
not unlike calf-foot-jelly, only of a greenish hue ; 
creeping over gravelly soils, and occurring mixed 
up with wet mosses on rocks beside waterfalls. 
When moist, it is soft and pulpy to the touch ; but 
in dry weather it becomes thin, membranaceous, 
and brittle, and of a black fuscous colour. This 
strange substance was placed by Linnzus among 
the Alga, or sea-weeds, and called Tremella Nostoc 
—a name adopted by Michelis, Dillenius, and 
Mr. James E. Smith, who has given an excellent 
figure of it in his English Botany, t. 461. By 
Vaucher and Agardh, however, it was removed 
from the Tremellas, which now constitute a genus 
of gelatinous fungi, and ranked under the dige 
Gloiocladea, under the name of Nostoc commune, 
or Common Nostoc: a name first used by the 
celebrated alchemist and father of chemistry 
Paracelsus, the derivation and meaning of which 
is unknown. Many individuals are familiar with 
it under the ordinary English name of Rain Tre- 
mella, or Star Jelly. 

During the Middle Ages, extraordinary super- 
stitious notions were entertained of this plant, 
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under the name of Celifolium, or “Flowers of 
Heaven.” By the alchemists it was considered a 
universal menstruum, probably from the extreme 
simplicity of its cons i i 
posed of cells; which 
crisped moniliform filaments, fina lly ¢ liss ilved into 
sporules. I understand from Dr. Pereira’s Ma- 
teria Medica, that a long account of its supersti- 
tious uses is given in the D t. Univ. de Met. Med., 
tom. iv. p. 635. (1832), in Nostocn; and in 
James’s Medicinal Dictionary, vol. ii., under the 
head of Catrrotium. But, as I cannot lay my 
hands upon either of these rare works, I shall feel 
extremely obliged if you, or any of your readers 
who may have access them, would kindly fur- 
nish me with extracts fr: m the articles I refer to; 
as I am at present engaged in the composition of 
a work upon the “ a ophytes,” and should like 
to be possessed of all the information possible 
about them. Per! ’ 
work entitled t les of the Twin Giants, 
Science and History, by He: ry C a ee may 
contain some important information upon the 
subject ; if s the communication of it would 
confer an ad dition ral favour. 
I would not call attention to this ious plant, 
were information about it interesting to myself 
only ; but I humbly conceive that those who have 
studied alchemy, and the other superstitious 
sciences of the Middle Ages, woul l like to know 





ime the arance of 























something — a subst ance W hich has figured so 
largely in the In order to add to the interest 


which the sient already possesses, I may as well 
mention a few other particulars reg arding it. In 
the Arctic regions it occurs in great abundance 
upon the floating and ice in Wellington 
Channel; forming ma lrifted about by the 
winds, and affording shelter and food to myriads 
of insects and Podure. In Western Thibet it is 
found floating in dense masses on the surface of 
pools y lakes, impregnated with carbonate of 








soda. A sp yecies of it is found in Tartary, where 
it is highly esteemed by the ple as an article 
of food. They send i small boxes to the mar- 


ket of Canton, in ~# dco specimen of which 
may be seen in the museum of the Linnwan So- 
ciety, presented by Mr. Tradescant Lay; and 
Dr. M. Montague, in his Revue Botanique, men- 
tions that it formed one of the principal dishes of 
the dinner given by the Mandarin Huang, at 
Macao, to several members of the French Em- 
bassy. Hvueu Macsittay, F.B.S.E., &e. 


7. Rankeillor Street, Ed 





iburgh. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
(Vol. x., p. 38.) 
My own interleaved copy of the Rev. C. R. 
Manning's List of the Mo 


mental Brasses remain- 


tirely com- 


| ¢ Wendover. Wm. Bradschawe 


| 
| 


us and interesting | 


| 


j 
| 


j 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
+ Bassingbourn. 


ing in England supplies the following additions, 
besides containing many of those forward 
by your correspondent Mr. F’. S. Grows: 


1 to you 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


+ Ivinghoe. Richard and Maude 
1517. 
Pitson. John Killyngworth (in 
Quainton. Johane Plessi (smal 
Quainton. John Lewis, priest, 1422. 
Quainton. John Spence, priest, 1485. 
and wife and family, with 


Blakhed (small, loose), 


ription), 1412. 
ni-figure), c. 1360. 






genealogical table, 1537. 
Winchendon, Nether. John Hamperotis, (?) Esq., ¢. 
1420. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
A civilian (not 
who visited the church) 
+ Bassingbourn. John Turton, gent., 1683. 
+ Brinkley. Group of children and ‘hie ld, c«. 1540. 
* Cambridge, St. John’s Colle Priest in chasible (much 
worn). 
Cambridge, Queen's College. The marginal inscri 
commemorates John Stokes, 1568. 
+ Hildersham. Skeleton (now on vestry door). 
* Milton. John Harris and familv (mural), 1664. 


seen in 1850 by a friend 





* Shelford, Little. Robert de Freville, Esq., and wife 
Com ls joined), 1593, 
* Shelford, Little. Y 1omas de Freville, Esq., and widow 





1405, 


(hi inds joined), 
Archzeol. Soc. publications, 1850.) 


(See ¢ Cam 
+ CORNWALL. 


St. Budock. John Killigrew, Esq., and wife, first governor 
of Pendennis Castle, 1567. 

St. Colan. Francis Bluet, Esq., and wife, Elizabeth Co- 
lan (mural), thirteen ul nine d P 7 

St. Colan. Francis Cosowarth, Esq., an 

Crowan. A man in armour, c. 1400. 

Crowan, Sir Thomas St. Aubyn and la 

; ‘ivilian and wife, ¢. 1440 

fe lost), c. 1480. 

. umes Basset, Esq., and others. 

St. Mawgan. Elizabeth Arundel, c. 1580. 

St. Mawgan. George Arundel, Esq., and wife, 1578. 

St. Mawgan. A priest, c. 1480. 

St. Mawgan. Cyssell Arundell, 1578. 

St. Mawgan. — de Tregonon, gent. (mutilated), 16—. 

St. Mawgan. Several! fragments. 

Mylor. Thomas Kylivgrave, gent., and wife, c. 1500. 

Penkyvil, St. Michael. John Trenowith, Esq., 1497 

Penkyvil, St. Michael. John Trembrass, priest, 1515. 

Penkyvil, St. Michael. John Boscawen, armig 
mural, with trophy on the brass 














drums, &c.), 156-4. 
Penky vil, St. Michael. Two others 
family, viz. a lady; a man and his wife. 
Probus. John Wolvedon and wife, 1515, 
Truro. A civilian, c. 1680 
DORSETSHIRE. 
* Dorchester, St. Peter’s. Johan 
Rob’ti More, 1436. 


to the 





na de St. Omero relicta 


ESSEX. 

Chrishall. The knig John de la Pole 
and wife. 

* Halstead. Eli 

* Harlow. 

Ilarlow. 

* Harlow. Edward Bugge, 


ht and lady are Sir. 





zabeth Watson and family (mural), 1604. 

t and lady, ec. 1430. 

. Sumner, 1559. 
Esq., and wife, 1582. 
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* Harlow. W. Newman (Death by his side, holding 

dart), 1602. 
* Harlow. John Gladwyn, 1615. 
* Harlow. Robert Lawson and wife, 1617. 
* Harlow. Richard Bugges, Esq., with a staff in his hand ; 
two wives (large), 1636. 

(All now mural.) 

* Hemstead. Civilian and wife, c. 1450. 
* Hemstead. Civilian (wife lost), c. 1480. 
* Hemsteacd. 








ilian ( wife lost), e. 1510. 
: urmour and lady, e¢. 1550. 
lemstead. Civilian and wife, ¢. 1530. 

Byrd, widow (loose in vestry 


mn to James Edwards, 








‘ fe male figure and child ” are Jane 
l child, 1578. 
(For the secon t “civilian and wife,” read “ a civilian, 








e. 1480; a civilian, 1520.” ) 
* Saffron Walden. A female figure, ec. 15 
* Wimbish. “Part of a femal ire 3 L palimsest 
On the reverse is part of Flemish brass, with 
ot. Joh : 


Man in armour, ec. 1420. 
+ Terling. Two mural brasses to Rochest 
l t and lady, e. 1500. 


r family. 


I have seen the brasses at the places marked 
thus *: those to which f is prefixed have been 
communicated to me by friends: the remainder 
are mentioned in recent publications. 

W. Sparrow Srupson, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 


In the work on Monumental Brasses by Rev. 
C. Boutell, is given the head of the kneeling figure 

Thomas Leman, rector, a.p. 1534, from his 
brass at South Acre Church, Norfolk, with the 
following comment: 

“In this example the hair is worn long, and covering 
the whole head. In the year during which he deceased, 
the authority of the Pope in these realms was formally 
renounced by parliament, and consequently the tonsure 
was no longer retained by the clergy. It is singular that 
a brass should exhibit this change in the very year in 
which it first took place.” — P. 106 
How the author fell into this mistake I 
suppose to have happened from 
another, and not verifying his assertion from actual 
observation. The brass, of which I possess a 
perfect rubbing, exhibits the tonsure very visibly, 


can only 
his depending on 





and even rather prominently ; so that if any sin- 
cularity be found in it, it must exist in the tonsure 
being continued, and perpetuated in the otbiay in 
defiance of the royal declaration. Hs H. 


ELIZABETH CANNING. 


Some time since there appeared in “N. & Q.” 
an evidence that all interest in the history of this 
impudent impostor had not yet died out. Should 


] . 
there still be any one to care for some account of 





2 portion of her career not generally known, the | 
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following Notes of her Transatlantic existence 
may not be unacceptable. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1344. (Sep- 
tember 26, 1754), under the head of “ London 
Intelligence,” of the date of August 8, it is stated 
that — 


“ Elizabeth Canning, we hear, is embarked on board 
Captain Sturt’s ship for America, and that she is engaged 
as a servant in a dissenter’s family in Pennsylvani: 

In the same paper, No. 1350. inadien 7, 
1754), under the head of “ Boston Intelligence,” 
dated October 28, it is mentioned that — 


“ in C iptain Mc niel’s ship from London came passen- 
ger the famous Elizabeth Canning, well recommended to 
eve = ersons of honour and credit. The remarkable 
vetween her and Mary Squires, a gipsy in England ; 
ifferent examinations, trials, and sentences there- 
h mention ha le from time to time 


of the greatest 











icians in Great Britain.” 





xt references I find to this woman are in 
an old folio volume of news} ard clippings (of un- 
doubted authenticity, I will add), to most of which 
the collector a ided a MS. note. This prevents 
my citing the particular journals whence the ex- 
ut of the fects it is presumed 
> woe can be no question. I graphs are 
two in number, and are respectiv ‘ly noted “ New 
York, July 1, 1773,” and “ July, 1773.” 

“On Monday the 22nd ult., died, at Weathersfield in 
Connecticut, the noted Elizabeth Canning, whose case 
made a great noise in England about twenty years ago, 
when she was arraigned for wilfal and corrupt perjury; 
her trial lasted seven days, and is contained in near 300 
folio pages of the State Trials, vol. x. She was found 

ty, but, though recommended to mercy, at the insti- 
cation of that excellent citizen Sir John Barnard, and 
that her sentence might be only six months om 





‘ts are made, 


] 











ment, 2 was transported at the re juest of her triends 
in August, 1754, and has lived ever since in New Eng- 
land.” 


“On Monday the 22nd ult., died, at Weathersfield in 
Connecticut, very suddenly, Mrs. Elizabeth Treat, wife 
of Mr. Treat, formerly the celebrated Elizabeth Can- 
ning,” &e 
The remainder of this paragraph is word for word 


with its p 


edecessor. 


vat the town records 





the same 
It is very likely of W 

thersfield will furnish other particulars, if they 

should be desired. SERVIES 





linar Notes. 


Sea-sichness. — » first page of a little book 


called A Month in Portugal, by the Rev. J. Old- 
know, I find the following statement, on the au- 
thority of his fellow-voyager, the Rev. J. M. Neal 

} 


| or profane, nor even 


In th 





“That in no ancient writer, sacre 


‘ 


in any of medisvial times, do we find the slightest 





sion to sea-sickness.” 


Now that, before the facilities offered by printing, 
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authors should have been so far chary of their 
words as to abstain from confiding to the pub- 
lic so very uninteresting a portion of their history 
as the fact that they were sea-sick, is no great 
matter of surprise. We should not, for example, 
expect to find such a record in Caesar's Com- 
mentaries ; and much less in any of the historians 
who wrote the annals of nations, and not of them- 
selves. But I confess the above statement startled 
me ; for, unless I am mistaken, there is just about 
as much allusion, if not more, to this malady in 
the standard authors of ancient as of modern 
times. 


The very derivation of the words nausea, and | 


nauseo, proves at any rate the existence of the evil ; 
for surely the etymologists do not err in tracing it 
to vais, a ship; just as our own sickly and sicken 
probably come to us (though I admit this conjec- 
ture to be somewhat more hazardous) through 
the Anglo-Saxon verb Seclian, from Se, the sea. 
But a glance at the first dictionary that comes 
to hand at once demonstrates the error of the above 
assertion. Thus, Cicero, Ep. Fam., Ep. xvi. 11., 
“ Festinare te nolo, ne nausee molestiam suscipias 
wger, et periculose hieme naviges:” and Celsus, 
lib. i.e. 3.: “ qui navigavit, et nausea pressus est :” 
and Horace, £pist. 1. i. 93. : 
“conducto navigio mque 
Nauseat ac locuples, quem ducit priva triremis.” 

I forbear from multiplying quotations, as I 
might ad nauseam. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to demolish as thoroughly the state- 
ment with reference to the medizval writers. 

C. W. Brneuam. 


Pope's Works : “ Three Hours after Marriage.” 
— In the forthcoming and much-looked-for edi- 
tion of Pope, it is to be hoped that the question 
of the authorship of this farce will be satisfactorily 
disposed of. Mr. Hazlitt (Lectures on Comic 
Writers of the Last Century, No. VII.) says Pope 
was one of its authors. Mr. Roscoe, in his edition 
of Pope (London, 8vo., 1847), vol. i. p. 104., and 
vol. viii. p. 43., .5., is clear that he had no hand 
in it. The point should now be settled in one way 
or the other. SERVIENS. 


Extracts from an old American Paper. — One 
hundred and eight years ago there were only 
three papers published on the North American 
continent ; and from one of these, the Maryland 
Gazette, the following reminiscences have been 
recently taken : 

“ In the number of May 20, 1746, we are informed that 
on Friday last, Hector Grant, James Horney, and Esther 
Anderson, white servants, were executed at Chester, in 
Kent county, pursuant to their sentence for the murder of 
their late master. The men were hanged, and the woman 
burned.” 

“ On Saturday, May 26, 1746, two men of repute fish- 
ing off Kent Island, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the 


ee 





weather clear and calm, they saw to their great surprise, 
at a small distance, a man about five feet high walking 
by them on the water, as if on dry ground. He crossed 
over from Kent Island to Talbot county, about the dis- 
tance of four miles.” 

“ On Friday, June 13, 1744, at a court holden for the 
county of Anne Arundel, three persons were arraigned 
for drinking the Pretender’s health; and being found 
guilty, after a fair trial, they were fined twenty pounds 
each, and obliged to give security for their good be- 
haviour.” 

“On Tuesday, July 30, 1745, at Upper Marlborough, 
in Prince George’s county, were great rejoicings on ac- 
count of the reduction of Cape Breton; a handsome sub- 
scription being raised by the gentlemen of the said county 
for the purpose of furnishing the soldiers with provisions, 
clothing, and other necessaries.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Tailors more than the “Ninth Parts of Men.” 
—In 1760 a journeyman tailor writes to the 
Chester Courant in the following strain : — In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the tailors petitioned 
her Majesty that a regiment might be raised, com- 

osed entirely of their craft, to go abroad into 
‘landers, which petition her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant; and on account of their 
readiness in supporting her Majesty against her 
enemies, she ordered that (as there never was 
known to be a regiment of tailors before), they 
should all be mounted upon mares. In a short 
time the regiment was completed, and they were 
surprisingly expeditious in perfecting themselves 
in their exercises, and were reviewed by her 
Majesty just before their embarkation, who ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the handsome ap- 
pearance they made, and how expert they were 
in the performance of their exercise. On their 
arrival abroad, it was not long before they had an 
opportunity of greatly distinguishing themselves. 
They rushed on in the front of the battle, and 
every man performed wonders ; but at last being 
overpowered by the numbers of the enemy, they 
were, to a man, entirely cut off. When the 
melancholy account came to the Queen, of the 
entire loss of her regiment of tailors, she seemed 
greatly afflicted ; but suddenly recollecting her- 
self, she broke out in the following ejaculation: 
“ Thank God,” says she, “ I have neither lost man 

nor horse, for they were all tailors and mares !” 
T. Hugues. 


Chester. 


An Introductory Letter.—I do not recollect see- 
ing, among the literary curiosities preserved in 
“N. & Q.” a specimen of “a serpentine or 
double-faced letter ;” and as one such lies before 
me in a work entitled A short Account of Scotland, 
London, 1702, I send you a copy for insertion, if 
not already sufficiently known. The author of 
the book cited (said to be the Rev. Thos. Morer), 
when visiting the college of Edinburgh, was shown 
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this remarkable production, where the great Car- 
dinal Richelieu introduces a Benedictine Friar to 
the French ambassador at Rome in the following 
Jesuitical fashion, thus Englished : 


YIASTER Compy, a SAVOVARD Friar of the Onder of St. BENNET, 
4 BEARER 


to be to you of E W S from me by Means of 
this Letter. He is one of the most Dist REET, WISE, and Least 
Vicious Persons that I ever yet among all I have CONVEKST with 


FAVOUR, 


knew, and has earnestly desired me to write to you in his 
to give him a LETTER of CREDENCE 
nxendation,which I grantedtohis MERIT I ass 
nity or, believe me, Sir, he deserves infinitely your Esteem 
be sorry you show id be wanting to ob Ing 
» in not KNOWING him, | should be afflicted if you were so 
OTHERS have been, on that Account who now esteem him 
who are of my best FRIENDS. Hence and from no othr MOTIVE 
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it is, That I desire to advertise you that you are obliged more than any 
to take special NOTICE of him, to afford him ali imaginable Respect 
and say NOTHING in his Presence that may orvanp or pisPixase him | 
n any SORT. For I may and do truly say | love him as my self, and 


re you, there cannot be a more convincing ARGUMENT of an 
Ur nworthy PERSON in m9 World. than to be capable of doing him injury 
I KNOW_ that as soc as you cease to be a stranger to his Vertues, and 
shail be ACQUAINTED with bi n you will LOVE him as well as 1, and 


thank me for this ADVICE. The assurance I have of your great | 


‘ Ciy ILITY doth hinder me to write further of him to you, or to 
say more upon this subject. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your affect. Friend, 
Joun Anmanp vs P aests. 
Paris, 23 Nov. 1638. 
For the Ambassador of France at Rome. 

The letter is, your readers will see, to be read 
as the friar understood it, in the two columns to- 
gether; but, as the cardinal meant it, we are to 


read the first column only. J. O. 


To extinguish Fire. —I find in an old memo- 
randum-book (1783, or thereabouts) in my pos- 
session, the following recipe for extinguishing 
fire : 

“ Ad ignem cito restinguendum, 


R Burntalum - - - - 30 1b. 
Green vitriol puly. - - - 40 
Cinabresi, or red ochre - - 20 
Clay (potter’ S| &e.) = - - 200 
Water - - - 630.” 


J. F. Fercuson. 
Dublin. 


Curious Address. — 
“ Tueatre [here the King’s arms] Royat, 
CHELTENHAM. 
“Their Majesties, the Princess Royal, the Princess Au- 
gusta, and the Princess Elizabeth, having thrice honoured 
Mr. Watson, the proprietor and manager, with their 


presence, and having signified their royal intention of 


returning to Windsor and London ‘till next season, 
the following dutiful and loyal farewel Address was 


spoken by Mr. Charlton (Mr. Watson being deprived of 


that honour by illness), on Friday, the 15th August, 1788, 
before the above Great Personages, and a very numerous 
train of nobility and gentry. Written by Mr. Stuart, 
author of Gretna Green, &c.: 


“When the majestic spirit of the law 
Feels a relief from Chelt’nam’s humble Spa : 
When Georce, our Constitution’s sacred shield, 
Here aids his own, the sceptre long to wield; 
All hearts must worship this dear, hallow’d ground, 
Health, at whose fount the Kine of FreEMEN found! 
Long may this stream preserve Great Britain free, 
By cheering 11M, who guards our liberty! 
Here may his virt’ous Consort often dwell, 
Th’ ador'd Hygeia of our royal well! 
And oh! may these, high Windsor’s charming graces, 
In this low vale show oft their blooming faces ! 


| Hill.” 





to 
ho 
eo 


Where the meek eye unfolds the modest mind — 
Tho’ young — examples to all womankind ! 
But — we intrude — our homage now is due 
To sacred Majesty !—to you! and you! 
| Bowing to their Majesties, then to the Princesses, 
and lastly to the audience. 
Deigning to visit our small rustic scene, 
Proves that you think no subject’s calling mean! — 
Our humble Manager still hopes, each year, 
Of duteous loyalty to shed the tear! 
And thank again his ROYAL PATRONs here! 
Long may your future joys excel the past, 
And Chelt’nam, honour’d thus, for ages last!” 
I. R. R, 
A local Proverb falsified. —'This town is over- 
looked on the east by an eminence called “ Beacon 
Hill,” and an old print of the Halifax gibbet has a 
beacon on fire on its summit. Formerly, when 
the inhabitants wished to express the impossi- 
bility of any proposal, their. reply was, “ You 
might as well try to bore a hole through Beacon 
The supposed impossibility has, however, 
been accomplished. A tunnel passes through 
Beacon Hill, and every day some of the in- 
habitants of the “good old town,” as they are 
fond of calling it, pass through Beacon Hill on 
their way to Bradford. H. Martin. 
Halifax. 


A Man of Family.— At a late trial in Detroit, 
a negro witness stated, that by his five wives he 
had had forty-eight children, of whom twenty- 
eight were living, all sons with one exception. __ 


Philadelphia. 


Curious Errata.—One of the most curious ex- 
cuses for “ faults escaped in the printing” occurs 
in Dr. Daniel Featley’s reply to one of Fisher's 
controversial works, entitled The Romish Fisher 
caught in his own Net: London, 1624: 

“ I entreat the courteous reader to understand that the 
greater part of the book was printed in the time of the 
great frost; when by reason that the Thames was shut 
up, I could not convenie ntly procure the proofs to be 
brought unto mee, before they were wrought off; where- 
upon it fell out that very many grosse escapes passed the 
press, and (which was ‘the worst fault of all) the third 
part is left unpaged.” 

In the Penitent Pilgrim, London, 1641, the fol- 
lowing distich precedes the list : 

“No place but is of errors rife, 
In labours, lectures, leases, lines, life.” 
V. T. Srernperc. 


Charles Lamb's Farce.—It may interest some 
of Lamb's readers to know that his farce of Mr. 
I , which was damned in England, had a very 
excellent run in America. For this I am in- 
debted to Wood's Personal Recollections of the 
Stage (Philadelphia, 1854). SERVIENS. 
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Querics. | 
COMMERCIAL QUERIES: — BANKING AND INSUR- 
ance (1538—-1657). 

Can any of your readers oblige by a biogra- 
phical note as to John Yonge, who, as a new 
year's gift, in the first year of the reign of “ti 
most excellent and vertuous Princesse Elizabeth, 
by the Grace of God, Quene of Englande, Fraunce, 
and Irelande, Defendresse of the Faieth,” &e. (so 
runs the Dedication), preset ited to her majesty 
a memoir which he entitled A Discourse for a 
Bancke of Mony to be stablis ied fj yw the Re lief vj 
the Comon Necessitie. I have the late Mr. George 
Chalmers’s MS. transcript. Where is the original ? 

2. Mr. Samuel Lambe, “ of Lon amg. Merchant,” 
printed a folio pamphlet in January, 1658, e ntitled 
Seasonable Observations humbly off red to his 
Highness the Lord Protector. It contains some 
very practical suggestions on the establishment of 
a bank; and for this reason, and on account of its 
date being prior to Potter's, as well as to Lewis's 
and Paterson’s writings on banking, it deserves 








rescue from eager Lambe also offered his re- 
marks “on the efulness and necessity of in- 
creasing the tredin g-shipping of England,” and 
some statements which are interesting as evidence 
of the then condition of Marine Insurance in 
London. Jnter alia, he mentions grounds for re- 
commending the appointment of a Court of Mer- 
chants in the city, } ll 


‘ 








to end and dete all con- 
troversies arising from one merchant to another,” 
and advises as follows: 


« But in case such a Court be not approved to be settled, 


then the Court of Jasurance sitting in the I ince O 
who are yearly chosen, may have power to determine 
such matters, as thev do causes of Insurance; which wi 


much quicken and incourage trade, to the inriching and 


stren ning the English nation.” 





The Court of Insurance here alluded 
established under the statute concerning “J 
of Assurance amongst Merchants” (45 


c. 12., amended by 13 & 14 Charles IL, « 
This statute provided for the Lord Cl 
award under the Great Seal of Engla 





standing Commission; to be renewed 
least, for the hearing and determining of causes 
arising on policies of assurance e »ntered within the 

fice of assurances in London ; which Commission 
sh shall be dire sted unto the judge of the admiralty, 
the recorder of London, two doctors of the civil 
law, two common lawyers, and eight discreet mer- 
chants, or to any five of them. 

fhomas Mun, the author of England's Treasure 
by Forraign Trade, the first edition of which was 
published by his son John Mun of Bearsted, 
1664 (a work of considerable importance in the 
history of commercial principles, and supposed to 
have been written about 1630), places a know- 
ledge of the rules of the office among the chief 
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jualities which are required in a “ perfect mer- 





( chant of foreign trade :” 

“ He ought,” says he (p.7.), “to know upon what rates 
nd conditions to fraight his —_ und ensure his 
ventures from one country to ano r; na t 
acquainted with the laws, orders, and custor ' 
Ensurance Office both here and bevond the seas, ti 
many accidents which may happen tpon the damage or 


loss of ships or goods, or both these.” 

This Court of Insurance has long been diseon- 
tinued, although the statutes concerning it of 
Elizabeth and Charles II. are still in foree (vide 
Tyrwhitt and Tyndale, and Report of Commis. 
sioners on the Corporation of London, 1854). 

Query, Can any reference be given to a printed 
or MS. copy of the laws, orders, and customs of 
the Insurance office, from 1601 to the end of 
seventeenth century ? 

3. Lambe’s pamphlet appears (at least from 1 
copy of it) to have had no title-page. It has, 
however, a colophon : 








* Printed at the Author’s charge fi 
fit of the English Nation, and to be 
in E ution as the High Court of ! 
rreat Wise lomes shall think meet. 
And are to be sold by William Hope, on the back 
the Exchange.” 





This date is in the modern division of the year 
1658 ; and a few weeks previously our auth¢ r had 
petitioned Cromwell, and the 
lowing minute 


‘ Whitehall, December 28%, 1657. — His H 


a le op } » 
esult was the fol- 








pon the tender of this petition, and the book t a 
entioned, is pleased to refer the petition ar dt k 
with the petitioner’s proposalls, t * ame mnsid ion 
Committee for the East Ixp1A Company, or to an 
more of them, to certifie their opinions c« g 
the same to his Highness with convenient spx t 


therein they may conceive to be advantageous for the 
furtherance of trade, and service of the State, and for 
ouraging the petitioner in his inte ntions. 
* (Signed) Francis Bac 


“ Sir Christopher Pack, Alderman William Th 
Ald. Frederick, Ald. Noell, and Mr. Vincent, or any three 
of them, were desired to consider of and give answer toa 
reference from his Highness, on the petition of Mr. Samuel 
Lamb. (Signed) Jo. SrANyYAN. 
* Br. C ~ Dec. 30%, 1657. 
‘ At the East India House.” 





Query, Is the report on this reference extant? 
Frep, Henprick. 





BACON QUERIES. 


if you or any of your readers can solve the fol- 


lowing difficulties, you will extremely oblige. 
Bacon says that the Spaniards call the phos- 
phorescence of the sea Pulmo Marinus (Nor. 
Org. 11. xii. 11.). What is the Spanish phrase? 
Darwin, in speaking of the phenomenon, says of 
it, “One is almost tempted to call it a hind of 


respiration. 
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2. Constantius is said to have been of so dry a | 


constitution of body, that when he was feverish 
he burned people’s hands if laid upon him (Nov. 
Org. 1. xiii. 8.). Which Constantius was this ? 
Chlorus, [ suppose ; and what is the authority ? 
3. Who were the Folietani? They 
ancient sect of vegetarians from 
them (Nov. Org. 1. 50.). 
4. Bacon calls his “Solitary Instances” “ Ferine, 
sumpto vocabulo ab astronomis” (Nov. Org. u. 
xxii.). I have looked in several old works on 
Astronomy, but have not met with the term. 
What is its meaning and usage? The ordinary 
of venison, wild animal's flesh, is scarcely 


seem to 
have been an 
Bacon's description of 


meaning 
applicab le in any way to solitary instances 
G. W. Kurcury. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


“WHITE BIRD, FEATHERLESS” —A FOLK SONG. 


Down in the “wilds of Kerry” last winter, as 
the soft flakes Pe rived snow were waver- 
ing down to the earth outside a cottage window, 
attracting the gaze of a baby-boy—who sat within, 
enthroned on his nurse’s knee—the old nurse, for 
baby’s entertainment and mine, repeated the fol- 
lowing rhyme (I was going to say); but there is 
no rhyme here, and a most disappointing failure 
in both this and by those at the end, where one 
expects a flourishing finale : 





*‘ White bird, featherless, 
Flew from Paradise, 

Pitch’d on the Castle wall; 
Poor Lord Lan dless, 
Came ina 

And rode away horseless!” 





> dress, 





The little thing attracted me for something in 
it of real poetic fancy, and set me wondering 
where old nurse O'Sullivan could have got it (not 
that we cannot find often great poetry and exqui- 
site fancy in the old Irish songs, which seem only 
at home on lips like hers, but that this was not 
quite Irish). Her cabin home was quite near by 
the wayside ; and she had lived in the neighbour- 
hood I believe all her life, having seen five gene- 
rations of the family of the boy on her knee ; one 
of whose ancestors, she told me, had seven sons: 
“And when they walked the roads together, no 
matther how dark the night was, you could see 
every adi ble on the road with the glitther of their 
gool d lace!” 

Do any of your corresponde nts know anything 
that would throw light on the origin of this pre tty 
enigma, which reminds one of some of Schiller’ 
beautiful “Parabeln und Riithsel ?” and if. so, 
perhaps we may see the “ quaint fancy” in a more 
perfect form of words. its abrupt ending was 
so scornful of any attempt to tune it into song, | 


that I changed it thus when I sang it to the 


child : 





y without a dress at all.” 
—a very poor remedy, and I would fain have a 
better. 

A friend, this winter, was reading a lately-pub- 
lished novel, illustrative of humble Scottish life, 
and met quoted therein three lines, which almost 
d with the first three lines of nurse 

So the delicate flower may be bloom- 
as well as in our “wilds.” 
CINDERELLA. 








quite agre 
O'Sullivan. 
ing in the “ hielands” 


Dublin. 


HMiinar Queries. 
“ For wheresoe’er I turn,” §c.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where the following 
quotation is to be found, and if it be correct ? 


“ For wh ‘er I turn my wandering eyes, 
Gay led nes and shit ng prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still i n to tread on classic ground.” 





B. (3) 

Edinburch. 

Scottish Family Fend.—In a little piece of 
morality, entitled Te Map of Man's Misery, §c., 
24mo., London, 169 0, the author, one R. Ker, 
says, in speaking of the certainty of God's retribu- 
tion upon the murderer, — 

“ Two gentlemen in Scotland falling out betwixt them- 
selves in the fields, the one slew the other; ; and the Feud 
continuing betwixt the families, it was observed that the 
same day th ree score years the murdered’s grandchild 








slew the grandchild of the murderer.” 


Mr. Ker ve profuse in scriptural references, but 


| offers none for his temporal application of his 


texts; and as I am desirous of knowing more of 
the feud, I shall fe ] oblig d to any of your corres 
sp mdents who will point out where the particulars 


may be fou nd? J. . 


Motto. — Can any of your readers inte rpret for 
me the following motto, which I have copied from 
1°: 





a seal 
CINNCACHADII DON LO MRAOH GHAELACH.” 


J. WD. Hi. 

Latitude. — Do the latitudes assigned by Pto- 
lemy agree with the present position of places 
named by kim? If not, what reason can be given 
for the discrepancy, and by whom and at what 
period were these matters rectified ? F. C. B. 

Diss. 

Altar of Laughter.—In one of Poe's sketches, 
he mentions the fact, that the altar of laughter 
remains still at Athens i in its original comp sleteness. 
| Is this anywhere substantiated ? DunNHEVED. 
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of Grey Hairs, ed. 1688, occurs the following : 

“To speak as freely as the collier that call’d my Lord 
Mayor knave, when he got upon Bristow Causey.” 

How did this originate? Surely such fearful 
audacity must have left some tradition! 

V. T. Srernperc. 

Old Lady-day. —Was old Lady-day altered 

from April 5 to April 6, in the year 1800? Was 


Lord Mayor Proverb.—In Trenchfield’s Cap | ter (Hunter's Hist. of Sheffield, p.277.), who was 


| born in 1647, and living unmarried in 1670, 


there a longer interval than usual between the | 


last leap-year in the eighteenth century, and the 
first leap-year in the nineteenth ? * A 
Rutland. 


Perhaps Mr. Hucues, or some other of your 
Chester or Shropshire correspondents, may be 
able to help me to identify him, if he was the 
same individual. In the Prerogative Court here 
I can find no mention of either Charles or his 
wife Susanneh, nor do I know when or where 
they were married or died. tr. S. M. 

Order of Irish Parliament regarding Armorial 
Bearings. — 

“6th Feb. [ 1758). 
“Tt was ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 


| in the Parliament of Ireland assembled, That the King- 


Marshalsea Prison— Dr. Reynolds. — What be- 


came of the Marshalsea Prison, and the burial- 


} 


lace of Dr. Thomas Reynolds, Bishop elect of | 


lereford, who died within its walls ? 
What branch of the Reynolds family had the 
following arms ?—Three cocks imp. a leg between 
two spears. I. G. F 


Passage in Euripides. — Les Frélons, a pam- 
phlet of 156 pages, Paris, 1849, is made up of 
apophthegms and short essays which look like re- 
printed feuilletons. In one, headed “ La Sagesse 
et les Bons Mots,” the author says : 

“ Gassendi dit, Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuit 
in sensu, C’est un axiome, Leibnitz ajouta, nisi ipse in- 
tellectus. C’est une épigramme chétive, mais Leibnitz est 
plus connu par cela que par ses grands ouvrages. Hegel, 
homme laborieux mais stérile, dit, Das Seyn ist nichts. 
Voila comme un mot d’Euripéde devient la haute méta- 
physique pour les Allemands.” 

Though he says “ voila,” he does not cite the pas- 
sage, or say where we can see it. Is there any 


such ? J. E. T. 


Charles Wilson.—Charles Ward, Esq., of New- 
ort, Salop, barrister-at-law, brother of Michael 
Ward, Bishop of Derry, by his will dated Feb. 7, 
1726, devised to his godson, Charles Wilson, 
estates in the county of Wexford in tail male; 
with remainder to his brother, Richard -Wilson. 
The property is still in the possession of one of 
Richard's descendants. Charles Wilson was born 
at Ballintra, March 29, 1698 ; and his brother in 
Dublin, in June, 1700. One of the sponsors of 
Richard was Alice, daughter of Mr. Ward, after- 
wards the wife of a Mr. Sandford. Charles and 
Richard were sons of “Charles Wilson, gentle- 
man,” by his wife Susannah, sister (not daughter, 
as I stated in error in Vol. viii., p. 340.) of Richard 
Geering, Esq., one of the six clerks of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. They were married in 
1696 or 1697. And, unfortunately, the Register 
Sor Licenses for 1697 is not to be found in the 
Consistorial Court in Dublin. I am most de- 
sirous to trace the pedigree of this Charles Wilson ; 
he bore the same arms as Charles Wilson of Ches- 


| their proceedings therein?” Cuas. J. Doveras. 








at-Arms, attended by his proper officers, do blot out and 
deface all ensigns of honour, borne by such persons as 
have no legal title thereto, upon their carriages, plate, 
and furniture, and to make regular returns of their proceed- 
ings therein to the Clerk of the Parliament.” — Annual 
Register, 1758, p. 82. 

Was the above order ever carried into effect? 
If so, where can I see a copy of the “returns of 


Map of the Siege of Duncannon. — Can any of 
your numerous correspondents supply some in- 
formation on a very curious and, I believe, rare 
old map of the famous siege of Duncannon, in the 
county of Wexford, which was sold at Jones's 
Literary Sale Rooms, D'Olier Street, Dublin, last 
week, and of which the following is the title ? 

“A Prospect of the late Siedg of The Forte of Dun- 
canon, we" began the 20‘ of Jan., and was taken the 
19t of March, 1644, vnder the comaund and conduict of 
Generall Preston.” 

At the end of the list of references is the name 
of the engraver, thus: 

“ Gasp. Huberti sculp., Kilkeniw, A° 1645.” 


Under a well-executed little portrait at the top 
right-hand corner is, — 

“Tll™° nobisq™’ Dno’ D. Thome Preston lageniensis 
exercitus in Hibernia generali arcisq’ Duncanon expug- 
natori gubernatoriq’ merit’ssimo.” 

The size of the plan is fifteen inches by eleven; 
it is well engraved for the time, and is finely pre- 
served. An antiquarian friend of mine, who takes 
much interest in matters of this kind, informs me 
that he never heard of this map of Duncannon 
before; but doubtless some of your correspon- 
dents will be able to enlighten us a little on the 
subject; at all events it may be desirable to have 
preserved in your pages a “note” of this curious 
map of the siege of Duncannon. R. H 

Feb. 27, 1855. 


John Touchet.— John Touchet (brother of 
Henry, seventh Lord Audley, and uncle to 
George, first Earl of Castlehaven) married Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Carew of Haccombe, co. 
Devon. Can any of your readers kindly inform 
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This gives it an antiquity to which it is not entitled, as 
in many places it follows the Jewish version of Rabbi 
Saadi Gaon...... Several MS. copies of the law were 
shown to us, including that which the Samaritans sup- 
T—r. pose to be the most ancient of all, which was taken out of 
James, second Duke of Ormonde.— Are the | the place of its deposit with extreme reluctance, the 

s of thi bleman blished ? if not, ; priest declaring that he had avoided showing it to all the 
pps S ee See Pees EB, = Europeans who had visited him (producing another in its 
what collections, public or private, do they exist? | stead) except to the Rev. Mr. Williams, the chaplain of 
SELEvCvsS. | Bishop Alexander at Jerusalem. It was taken from a 

: : . box, covered with many folds of silk. This copy was not 
Fir-trees S Jacobite Emblem. ate GWENLLIAN on synagogue rolls, as many which he x ne us were, 
Davies will feel obliged by any information as to | put on sheets of parchment. It was maintained respecting 
whether, in England, fir-trees, planted near a | it, that it was written by Abishua, the son of Phinehas, 
house, were considered to imply that its inhabi- | the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron (1 Chron. vi. 4.). 
tants were favourable to the Pretender, as she has | This plea of antiquity they have long been accustomed to 


i i ct i ire ? urge in its behalf. It did not appear to us to be so old as 
heard an idea to this effect in Monmouthshire ! some others which we saw, but this may be owing to the 


great care which is taken of it. The handwriting was 


me the date or place of death of this John 
Touchet, his issue, or any book or manuscript 
where I might find information respecting him ? 


Sir John St. Clair was Deputy-Quarter-Master- | remarkably good.” } 
General under Braddock in America in 1755. ; eae a p 
He was also a colonel in the army. I cannot “ Mines de [ Orient" and “ Le Secrétaire turc."— 
identify him by a reference to the families of | Can any correspondent say where and when the 
that name mentioned in Burke, and will be ; above works were published ; what their contents ; 
thankful for any information in this regard, whe- | whether the first or both have been translated 
ther in relation to himself or his line. Serviens. | into English ; and if copies of the originals exist in 
our national library? I find the first mentioned 
incidentally as — 

“Un ouvrage périodique peu connu et publi¢é en Alle- 
magne sous le titre de Wines de [’ Orient,” — 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Samaritan Pentateuch.— A copy of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch is preserved in the ancient syna- 
gogue at Nablous, for which an extraordinary 
antiquity is claimed. The high priest, who has | 
the custody of it, asserts that it was written 
thirteen years after the Israelites entered into the 
land of promise ; and although it is manifestly not 
y Rpedly, Fomed Hh 3 . be pare * | d’ Amateurs, sous les auspices de M. le Comte Venceslas 

sce t “9 , iquirer to Rzewushy, 6 tom., Vienne, 1809 & 1818. See Brunet, 
any writer who has discussed the question of its | Manuel de Libraire, s. v. Fundgruben des Orients. Le 
age? Walton, in the Prolegomena to his Polyglot, | Secrétaire ture will be found under VieNav, Sieur du. 
and Basnage in his History of the Jews, discuss | See also Brunet, s. v. Du Vignau. } 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Samaritan -. Dp: y 's Hi 
Pentateuch ; but they give no oghien on this par- ~ Richard Clement.—In poet a 
ticular copy, which neither of them had seen. It of Maidstone it is said that Sir Richard Clement, 
is believed that Dr. Wilson, in his Lande of the of the Moat in Ightfield, married the widow of 
Bile, hes entered usen this mention. bet bi Lord John Grey, grandson of Queen Elizabeth 

: "a q = = Wydevile ; but in Collins's Peerage, by Sir E. 


and the second as — 


“Un livre devenu anjourd’hui extrémement rare, et in- 
titulé: Le Secrétaire turc, ou [ Art de correspondre sans se 
parler, sans se voir et sans s’écrire ; par le sieur Du Vignau, 
| ancien secrétuire d’umbassade en Turquie.” 

A. CHALISTETH. 
| 





[Both works are in the British Museum: the full title 
of the first is, Mines de [’ Orient, exploitées par une Société 





work is not ible e wri a 
Saaies — oo Op ween. a ms Brydges, his wife is stated to have been Lady 
a | Anne Grey, aunt of Lord John, and eighth 
[Dr. Wilson has devoted several pages to the literature | daughter of the first Marquess of Dorset. Which 


of the Samaritans, in his Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. 
pp. 73—77. Speaking of the Pentateuch at Nabulus, he 
says: “Among the articles which the priest first showed . - Ao “ : : o — 
to » was a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, tolerably | family given in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 683. } 
neatly written on paper...... They hav y more | > - +4* win 
copies than they eeted us of the laws of eee .. os Lord Roos’ Petition —Is the petition of W illiam 
Hebrew language and true Hebrew (Samaritan) charac- | Lord Roos of Hamlake, against Sir Robert Tyr- 
ter, and some of them are of the highest antiquity. They | whitt of Ketilby, which occurs in the Parliament 
= a of the pape Fteeger their own | Rolls of 13 Henry IV., to be found in print, and 
maritan language, which is a mixture of Hebrew, Chal- : i i 

daic, and Syriac words, with peculiar grammatical inflee. where? Any information will be coeegnane 
tions. They have an Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, rs 
made, they said, by Heibat Allah of Cairo, and by Abu [This petition is in Norman French, and is printed in 
Obed (or Abu .Said) Dastan of Eshken, or Shechem. | Rotuli Parliamentorum, or Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. 
The priest declared that it was executed 945 years ago. | p. 649. fol. ] 


is correct ? Y. S. M. 


[Collins’s account agrees with the pedigree of the Grey 
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t 
Handel's “ Il Moderato.” — “ L’ Allegro ed Il | 
Pensieroso,” composed by G. F. Handel. This is | 
in three parts: of the first two, the words are by 
Milton. My Query is, By whom were the words 
for the third part written ? They are sometimes 
called “ Il Moderato,” and consist of — 
“ Recitit * Hence boast not.’ 
Air. * Come with native lustre.’ 


Recit. ‘ Sweet Temperance. 
Chorus. * All this company serene.’ 
Air. * Come with gentle hand.’ | 
Recit. * No more, short life.’ 

* Each action will.’ 





vet. * As steals the morn.’ 
Chorus. * Thy pleasures, Moderation, give,” ” 

I quote from the fourth volume of Dr. John 
Clarke's Handel. C. pe D. 

I. Moscheles, the editor of “ L’Allegro, Il Pensieroso 
ed Il Moderato,” for the Handel Society, 1843-4, states, 
that “the author of ‘Il Moderato’ is not known.” | | 

Anonymous Work.—“ Fables of Flowers for 
the Female Sex; with Zephyrus and Flora, a 
Vision. By the Author of ‘Choice Emblems for 
Youth :’ London, 1781.” Who wrote these Fudles 
“ for the amusement (?) of her Hiehness Charlotte, 
Princess Royal of England ?” A. CHALLSTETH. 

John Huddlestone Wynne, a miscellaneous writer, 
born in South Wales, 1743; died 1788.) 


‘T hear a voice,” &c.— Who is the author of 


the following lines ? — 


“T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, T must not stay ; 
I see a hand vou cannot see, 


Which beckons me away.” 


H. E. 


Thomas Tickell. See his ballad, “Colin and Lucy.”] 


Replies, 





FISHERMEN'S SUPERSTITION, 


(Vol. xi., p. 142.) 














By way of a set-off against the irreligious doings 
of the fishermen of Buckle, to “ bring good luck,” 
it may be well to put on record in “ N. & Q.” the 
custom at Clovelly (on the north coast of this 
county) ; re a better example is set, and “a 
more excel!len way shown,” for obtaining a suc- 


» re 
cessful supply of herrings when the fishing season 





v wins, | 
The fishermen all attend a special service at | 
the church. The 107th Psalm is substituted for 
the Psalms of the day. The Gospel for the Fifth 
Sunday after Trinity is read. The Old Hundredth | 
Psalm is sung by all the fishermen, before the gene- 
ral thanksgiving ; after it, the following prayer: | 
The Clovelly Fishermen’s Prayer. 

; Almighty and loving Father, Thou rulest in heaven, | 
in the « 1, in the sea, and in all deep places; there is 


no creature but hears, understands, and obeys Thy voice, 
Thou speakest the word, and there ariseth the stormy 
wind and tempest. Again, Thou speakest the wi and 
there follows a great calm. And be Thou pleased to 
speak a word of mercy and comfort to Thy servants in 
their honest calling: still the winds—smoothe the waves; 
and let them go forth and come in in safety. Protect their 
persons, secure their vessels, and all that appertains unto 
and let not a hair of any man’s head perish. They 
may with Thy Disciples fish day and night, and catch 
nothing; but if Thou pleasest to speak such a word ag 
Thou didst then, they shall encompass so great a multi- 
tude as neither their nets nor vessels shall contain. Let 
all be done according to the good pleasure of our God, 
whether many or whether few — blessed be God for all. 
Only, we beseeeh Thee, let not our sins withhold good 
things from us; and therefore pardon our sins of what 
kind soever: especially our murmurings and our pre- 
sumings ; our profanation of Thy Holy Day, and Thy Holy 
Name ; our covetousness and unthankfulness; our intem- 
perance, arid our hatred, and variance with each other, 
And let as make such just, wise, and holy improvements 


3 














| of these Thy blessings, that we may have the comfort of 


them while we have to live; and we, and all others, may 
rejoice in the loving-kindness of the soul. And do Thou 
make us, O Lord, to consider that we prosper more by 
Ihy Providence than by our own industry; and that 
Chou canst, by one word speaking, send all these bi 
ings to another shore, and to another people that shall 
serve ul be more thankful than we have 
been. t ious Lord, to consider the utter un- 
certainty of all our lives; and how easy it is for Thee, 
O Mighty God, to raise a blast, or commission a wave, 
and dash us against a rock, and throw us from this to an 
ocean of endless misery. Let us therefore always have 
upon our minds an awful regard of the great and terrible 
God, in and by whom we must live; that while we do 
live, we may live in His fear: and when we come to die, 
we may die in His favor, and then partake of His glory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Such was the use twenty years ago, and I was 
told “It always had been so.” However praise- 
worthy, it could not of course have ever had the 
sanction of authority. H, T. Exracomss. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 








STONEHENGE. 
(Vol. xi., p- 126.) 

Dr. Townson, in Tracts and Observations on 
Natural History, §c., says that the outer circle and 
third row with the stone in the avenue and those 
adjoining the vallum (for which see Sir Richard 
Coit Hoare’s Ancient History of South Wiltshire, 
and the plates there), are all “of a pure fine- 
grained, compact sandstone, and only differ a 
little in their colour; some of them being white, 
and others inclining to yellow.” The second 
circle and the interior row consist of “a fine- 
grained griinstein,” interspersed with black horn- 
blende, felspar, quartz, and chlorite, excepting four 
in the cirele, one of which is a siliceous schistus, 
another an argillaceous schistus, and the others 
horn-stone, with small specks of felspar and pyrites. 
The slab or altar-stone is different from all these, 
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being a kind of “ grey cos, a very fine-grained cal- 
careous sandstone,” which strikes fire with itost, 
and contains some minute spangles of silver mie: 
Many persons have absurdly supposed that am 
stones are artificial and formed in moulds (Rees’s 
pedia, art. Stonehenge). 

. Cunnington (quoted in the Ancient History 
th Wiltshire, p. 151.) says,— 














» stones com} ¢ the outward 
posts, as we ll as the fi large trilithons, are all of 
species of stone called sarsen, which is found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; whereas the inner circle of small upright 
stones, and those of the interior oval, composed 
granite, horn-stone, &c., most probal brought from 
some part of Devonshire or Cornwall, as | know not wher 


such stones could be procured at a nearer distance.” 


Sir R. C. Hoare (p. 149.) says,— 





“What is now understood by sarsen, is a stone dra 
from the natural quarry in its rude state. It is generally 
supposed that these stones were brou 
bourhood of Abury, in North Wiltshire, and the circum- 
stance of three stones still existing in t 


adduced as a corroborating proof of that statement.” 





And, in a foot-note, after giving Stukeley’s opinion, 
he says,— 








st $ Stratum was washed oil trom 








the stones left behind. Certain it is, ti e find them 
dispersed over a great part of our chalky district, and 
they are particula: un is bety Abury and 
Marlborough ; but th ebrated field, called from them 
the Grey Wethers, no longer presents even a single stone, 


for they have all been broken to pieces for buii ling and 
repairing the roads.’ 

Eight of the upright stones in the inner circle 
were still capped with two imposts, and ten up- 
rights in the outer circle with six imposts in 1816, 
and probably are so now. P. H. Fisuer. 

Stroud. 


NEILSON FAMILY, AND FAMILY NAMES IN GENERAL. 
(Vol. xi., p. 86.) 

Burke’s General Armoury, or Robson's He- 
raldry, give the arms of such families of Neilsons 
as have had arms granted to them, and then all 
such Neilsons as can prove their descent from the 
original grantee (and no others) will be entitled to 
use those —_ Heraldry books give the arms 
appropriated to particular fa ilies ; but it must be 
r mn a it is not the business of heraldry 
books, but of the descendants themselves , to trace 
out their own pedigrees. 

As O'Neil (which means the son of Neil or 
Nigel) is itself a surname, and the Irish ch ief had 
his christian name as well, there seems no reason 


‘The one in Durrin 


river, and another in Dulford 





n - 1, another in Bulford 
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why his descendants (if he have any) should have 
dropped his name of O'Neil and taken that of 
Neilson. 

“The Neilsons can trace their pedigree ” just 
as far back as each particular family of Neilson is 
able to go in that kind of lore. 

Ex Fami1i seems to be under the mistake 
(and it is a not uncommon one) of supposing that 
all families with the same name spring from a 
commen ancestor. This is quite . impossible. 
Many names come from places; think of the 
numbers of Bartons, Huttons, and Thorpes in 
England. The great man would be De Barton 
or De Hutton; and numbers of the lower classes 
quite unconnected with him would also be named 
from their township or village. Local names, 
therefore, can never prove common origin. 

Other names come from trades. ‘There were 
Bakers, Smiths, and Brewers in all the villages 
then just as we have now ; these peo} le took a 
surname from their trade, but all wh» baked 
brewed then were no more descended from the 
same forefathers than now ; so that  — 
names can ne . prove a common orig 

There is ag: a division of names formed by 
adding Fitz, 



















* O', or Son, to the christian 
name of the father; there would be throughout 
the country many Nigels, Johns, and Williams, 
and many Niels, Jacks, and Wills, a unre- 
lated to each other; and therefore the Neilsons, 
Jacksons, and Wilsons can never prove 2 common 
origin. The same rule applies to Brown, Short, 
Armstrong, and other names, apparently nick- 
names in the first instance, as Lyon, Bird, &c. 

There are certainly some uncommon names, as, 
for instance, Booch or Butch, mentioned in the 
same page of “N. & Q.,” Mauleverer, Breen, 
&e., which from their unusual character may be 
believed to be confined to the descendants of one 
ancestor ; but such names are very scarce. 

I hardly venture to trespass on so much of your 
paper, but que rists about families so often ask for 
help which it is impossible they can obtain, that it 
seemed desirable to put the question of family 
names and arms on a fvoting which might 


eventually save both space and trouble. Ze. 


Anticipating some correspondent “ better up” 
in Scottish genealogy may be able to assist Ex 
FamrirA in his family investigations, I content 
myse lf with giving him a dese ription of such of the 
coats, crests, and mottoes of the Neilsons as lie 
within my reach. 

Neilson of Corsack bore, “ Azure, two hammers 
in saltire or; in the dexter flank a crescent, and 
in the base a star, argent.” Crest, “a demi-man 
issuant, holding over his shoulder a hammer, all 
ppr-” Motto, © Presto pro | patria.” 

Neilson of Craigcattie bore anciently, “ Argent, 
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three sinister hands in bend sinister, two in chief 
and one in base, holding a dagger azure.” The | 
modern coat is “ Per chevron, argent and or, in 
chief two sinister hands couped and erect gules, 
in base a dagger in pale, point downwards, proper.” 
Crest, “a dexter hand holding a lance erect, all 
ppr.” Motto, “ His Regi Servitium.” 

Neilson of Maxwood. Arms as the last, with a 
man’s heart ppr. in the centre point for difference. 
Crest, “a dexter hand holding a dagger ppr.” 
Motto, “ Virtute et votis.” 

Neilson of Craigean. “Argent, three sinister 
hands, bend sinisterways, couped, two and one, 
gules.” T. Hueuss. 


Chester. 


FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN NEW ENGLAND. 
(Vol. xi., p. 87.) 
Stephen Daye appears to have been the 


original typographer to the Pilgrim Fathers, and | 


, 


figures as “ Printer to the College of Cambridge’ 
from 1639 to 1649 ; thirteen pieces being traceable 
to him between the above dates, and among the 
number two editions of the Metrical Psalms. 





This I learn from Timperley, whose authority was | 


likely Thomas’s History of Printing in America, 
two vols. 8vo., 1810. The earliest date claimed 
for the first impression of the Psalms being 1640 


(not, as stated by Mr. Francis, 1646), it follows | | ; 
| made the mistake, he goes right at it, and not only says 


that if there are specimens from Daye’s press of 
1639, their Old Psalter is not the first book 
printed in America. 
Britain, 1843), quoting from Mr. Prince, who re- 
vised the old American version in 1757, says that 
the settlers “early set to work to procure them- 
selves a metrical translation of the Psalms, and 


other Scripture Songs, into their mother tongue,” | 


Mr. Holland (Psalmists of | 


which was executed by the Rev. R. Mather, | 
T. Weld, and T. Eliot, printed by Daye in 1640, | 


“and had,” adds this respectable authority, with- 
out any qualification, “the honour of being the 
first book printed in North America.” Inde- 
sea of the question of priority, the American 

salm-Book is an interesting subject, and its 
history one which we ought to know something 
more of. With the many versions our own Non- 
conformists had to choose from, it appears that 
this Transatlantic one suited their taste; and in 
confirmation that it was in use among them in 
Baxter's time, we find that “ The Psalms, Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs of the O. and N. Testament, 
for the use of New England,” was printed at 
London by R. Chiswell, 1694. The original 
edition of 1640 is so rare a book, that it is said 
Thomas could find but one copy, and that without 
the title; and it is added b Timperley, that a 
perfect one exists in the Bodleian Library. 

The only specimen of the book which has fallen 


| Godly Reader” on the back of the title. 





into my hands is a small octavo, in which the 
“Psalms, Hymns,” &c., are set forth as being 
“Faithfully translated into English Metre. For 
the Use, Edification, and Comfort of the Saints in 
Publick and Private, especially in N. England. 
Boston, printed by D. Henchman over against the 
Brick Meeting House in Cornhil, 1730 (twenty- 
third edition),” having a short address “To the 
J.0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bromo-iodide of Silver. — When I wrote my last note 
on this subject, I said to Dr. Diamonn, “ If Mr. Leacn- 
MAN is not a chemist, I have given him an opportunity of 
jumping to a conclusion.” He makes the jump, and, as 


| I now have him “in the narrow straits of advantage,” I 


will tell him a fact or two and bid him farewell. 

1, The 74 grains of iodide of potassium, used in his 
theoretical conversion of 80 grains of bromide of silver 
into the iodide, would not be replaced by 74 grains of 
bromide of potassium, but by 50 grains only, a smaller 
quantity in the proportion of about 2 to 3; for, neglecting 
tenths of grains, 33 grains of bromine derived from the 
supposed decomposition of 80 grains of bromide of silver, 
would combine with 17 grains of potassium set at liberty 
by the supposed decomposition of 74 grains of iodide of 
potassium. 

2. But bromide of potassium cannot be made to do duty 
for iodide of potassium in dissolving iodide of silver, a 
fatal fact for Mr. Leacnman’s theory; and Mr. Leacn- 
MAN ought to have ascertained this fact before asserting 
that my experiments prove nothing at all. But having 


that his equivalent proportion of bromide of potassium, 
viz. 50 grains, will effect the solution of the precipitate of 
iodide of silver, which his theory and not my experiment 
forms, but also that its solvent power over this precipi- 
tate is superior to that of iodide of potassium in the pro- 
portion of about 3 to 2; since 50 grains of his theoretical 
solvent is to do the work of 74 grains of 4! practical one, 
By assertions of this kind, unsupported by experiment, 
Mr. LeacuMan’s unscientific readers will think that he 
proves everything; but he must dispose in some better 
manner of my double-double solution before he can cry 
quits. 

3. Bromide of silver “in a moist state acquires a grey 
tint on exposure to light.” (Brande.) This is a fact well 
known to chemists. But Mr. LeacnMan not only ex- 
pects that in a dry state it will be similarly acted upon, 
but that bromo-iodide of silver will be blackened like the 
chloride. I appeal to experiment. The slips of paper 
which 1 send you are washed with bromo-iodicde of silver, 
bromide of silver thrown down upon the iodide, and pure 
bromide. These have been exposed for many hours to 
direct sunlight without any trace of change. The bromide 
of silver exposed in a moist state has alone acquired a 
delicate grey tint. 

4. Mr. LeacuMan has made one happy hit in presum- 
ing that the portrait by Dr. DiAmonp was taken on col- 
lodion, because taken on a dull December day (the bath, 
says Dr. Diamonp, had “ an acid reaction”); and there- 
fore he properly refuses to admit it as evidence of “the 
advantage of the introduction of bromine into calotype 
a <t 

ut Dr. DiAmonn fights with a two-edged sword. He 
not only hands in a December portrait as an illustration 
of sensitive collodion, but also by his summer landscape, 
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which an artist’s eye might love to dwell upon, he cuts | 
away all theoretical objections to the use of bromine on 
paper. : ' ; 

In conclusion I thank Mr. LeacnMan for directing my | 
attention to this subject, and I trust he will spend many | 
happy hours in the prosecution of his favourite art. 

J. B. Reape. 


Fading of Positives. — For more than a year I have been 
uniformly successful in printing unfading positives. I 
have used many descriptions of baths, new and old, with 
and without chloride of gold, or chloride and iodide of 
silver, and with and without a final bath of simple hypo- 
sulphite, always with the same result. I always use al- 
bumenized paper, and simple nitrate of silver, never 
ammonio-nitrate. I steep the prints for at least twenty- 
four hours in water frequently changed, and I stick them 
to my book or cardboard with india-rubber cement, pro- 
cured at the mackintosh shop in Cockspur Street, near 
Charing Cross. 

A friend of mine sent me a print which he assured me | 
had been thoroughly washed. After a month or two I | 
found it fading slightly at one side, and the opposite leaf | 
in the book on which it is pasted was tinged with a 
brownish-yellow at the place where the faded part came | 
in contact with it; and this stain has at length gone 
through the leaf, thick rolled cartridge paper. 

I find it more economical, and equally effective, to mix 
a little chloride of gold with my salted albumen, instead 
of putting it into the bath. I dissolve fifteen grains in 
half an ounce of distilled water, and pour two or three 
drops into each ounce of the salt solution. H. E. N. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Cockades (Vol. xi., p. 186.).—The black cockade 


is worn by the servants of all gentlemen holding 
the rank of field officers. On this account, the 
servants of deputy-lieutenants wear it, nor is it 
contemned: “ Why did your husband become a 
deputy-lieutenant ?” “ What!” said the lady in 
reply, “is it nothing that our servants can now 
wear cockades ?” aes 

George Miller, D.D. (Vol. xi., p. 125.).—The 
sermon referred to by Apnea, as having been | 
preached by Dr. Miller, exists in MS., but has 
not appeared in print. F1os. 


Heidelberg (Vol. xi., p. 64.). — 

_ “Im Garten, der gegenwiirtig Bartholomaeisches 
Eigenthum ist, am Fusse des Schlossberges, unmittelbar 
an dem steilen Gehiinge, welches neuerdings durch wenig 
bequeme Treppen zugiinglich gemacht worden, war die 
Wohnung der schinen, edlen und mildthiitigen Klara von 
Detten, der Stamm-Mutter des Liwensteinischen Fiirst- 
enhauses, mit welcher Friedrich in morganatischer Ehe 
lebte. Im xv Jahrhundert besassen die Edlen von Wal- 
deck den Garten; Pfalzgraf Friedrich erkaufte denselben 
und tibertrug in 1465 an Klara von Dettin und ihre Erben 
als Eigenthum.” — Fremdenbuch Siir Heidelberg, von K. C. 
Leonhard, Heidelberg, 1834, p. 158. 

H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 





7 Gresebrok in Yorkshire (Vol. viii., p- 389. ; 
Vol. ix., p. 285. &c.). — Of this place I find the 


following particulars. In Calendarium Rotulorum 
Chartarum, printed by command of George III., 
1803, folio: 
“ Chart. A° 4 Edw. IL. 
Pars unica. 
Numb. 63. Thomas Sheffield, Sheffield, 
Waddesley, Olerton, Brath- | Libera Warren’, 
well, Staynton, Eccleshall, tbor’.” 
Gresbrok. 
Also in Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, 
in Turr. Lond., 1806 : 


“ Escoet. de Anno 15° Edw. II. 
Numb, 28. Will’us de Tynneslowe. Tynneslowe 
Maner’ extent’ Tykhill Castr’, &c. 
Gresbroke unum messuag’ et 2 bovat’ } Ebor’.” 
terr’ ut de Manerio de Kymber- 
worth, &c. 
I believe it to be the same as is now called Greas- 
brough, a place near the town of Rotherham in 
Yorkshire. 
In the obituary of the Jllustrated London News 


| for May 13 last, Michael Grazebrook, Esq., of 


Audnan, is said to be descended “ from Osburn de 
Gorseburg, whose son, shortly after the Conquest, 
married a great heiress, Ethelswytha de Hesdene, 
descended from the Saxon kings.” This Osburn 
is, I suppose, the Osbert mentioned by your cor- 
respondent Hosres. This family does not now 
reside at Stourton Castle (not Horton) ; they have 
left that place some time, and it is now the seat of 
W. O. Foster, Esq., who married a daughter of 
H. Grazebrook, Esq., of Liverpool. There is a 
short account of the family in Sir B. Burke's 
Visitations, vol.ii. p.1. It is, however, very brief, 
and there is a reference to the Landed Gentry, 
which, not having at hand, I of course cannot 
give extracts from. 

In the Visitations of Seats, 2nd series, there is 
also a short notice of the family, p. 157., article 
“ Greysbrooke Hall.” It is there said that Robert 
Graisbrooke died in 1727, and not in 1718, as in 
“N. & Q” 

There was, some years ago, a junior branch of 
this family settled at Stroud, co. Gloucester, as 
appears by the following extract from Gent. Mag. 
1843 : 

“ Oct. 30, at Far Hill, near Stroud, Joseph Grazebrook, 
Esq., aged ninety-two, for many years the active head of 
the old Stroud Bank.” 

I believe that a descendant of this gentleman 
now resides at Chertsey, Surrey. Jas. INGLIs. 

Leamington. 


Chadderton of Nuthurst (Vol. ix., p. 303.).—In 
Harl. MSS. 6159. 29., your correspondent may 
see the pedigree and arms of this family. The 
pedigree is also given in Harl. 1549. and 1401, 
and I dare say in others (but vide Sims's Jnder). 
I copied it from the two former. The arms are, 
“Gules, a cross potent crossed or,” quartered 
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with Chetham; “ Argent, a chevron gules, be- 
tween three horseplumes sable.” Crest, “ A demi- 
griflin rampant gules, numbered and armed or.” 
I cannot say when the family became extinct in 
the male line, but the pedigree I copied is as 
follows : 


Geoffrey Chadderton of Nuthurst= 
| 


Edmund Chadderton of=Margery, daughter of — Cliffe of 
Nuthurst. Cheshire. 

George ¢ 1-=Jane, daughter « wi m Chaddertoa,=Catherine, 
derto t Edy i Warren D.0., 2nd son, Bi lauzhter 
Nuthur | of Poynton (or shop of Chester, and f John 

Courton), afterwards of Lin- Revell ot 
| coln. | London. 


' 
Edward Dorothy. Evelyn. | 
Chad Jane, daughter=Sir Richard B 
derton. and heiress. Norton, Che 
shire. 


Kiselak (Vol. x., p. 366.). — Twenty years ago | 


the name of Kiselak was a familiar eyesore at all 
the noted points of view in the Saxon Switzer- 
land, the lake country of Upper Austria, and 


other such picturesque districts. The owner of 


it was said to be an official of some sort at Vienna 
—a clerk in a government oflice, I think — who 
spent his vacations in making tours, and had a 
mania for leaving unsightly memorials of his visits 
in the shape of inscriptions on rocks, &c. Ido not 
know whether this will help to answer Juverna’s 
Query; but it may stand as a Note, if not as a 


reply. J.C. R. 


House of Coburg (Vol. xi., p. 166.).—TI re- 
member having seen it stated in the correspon- 
dents’ column of some newspaper, that the sur- 
name of the Prince Consort is Busici. A. B. 


Torquay. 


Short Sermon (Vol. ix., p. 589.).— There was a 
much shorter sermon than Dean Swift's preached, 
as I have often heard, by probably one of the most 
eloquent preachers who ever adorned a pulpit, the 
late Dean Kirwan. Le was pressed (while suf- 
fering from a very severe cold) to preach in the 
Church of St. Peter's in Dublin, for I believe the 
orphan children in the parish school; he tried to 
excuse himself, but at last yielded, ill as he was. 
After mounting the pulpit, while the church was 
crowded to sutfocation, and having given out the 
text, he merely pointed with his hand to the 
orphan children in the aisle, and said, “ There 
they are.” It is said the collection on that occa- 
sion exceeded all belief. Dean Kirwan left a son, 
the present eloquent Dean of Limerick. 

Y. S. M. 


Oaths (Vol. x., p. 271.).— The origin of the 
term “corporal oath” has been a subject of dis- 
cussion in “ N. & Q.,” and still, I believe, remains 


undecided. The following transcript of one of 


the clauses of a record of Henry VL’s time, pro- 


| 


bably leads to the conclusion that the oath has 
been called a corporal oath, because certain sacred 
things, such asa book or reliques, were corporeally 
touched by the person who took the oath at the 
time it was taken: 

“Et si contingat dictum obsidem in hujusmodi custodig 
mori, dabit alium filium suum abilem quem prefatus locum 
tenens duxerit elegendum et ad majorem securitatem in 
hac parte inveniendum et conventiones ac alia in hiis in- 
denturis contenta per se suos heredes et successores ut 
predictum est faciendum fideliter et perimplendum pre- 
fatus Ewegenius super sancta Dei evangelia et sanctorum 
patrum reliquias per ipsum corporaliter tacta et deosculata 
uramentum prestitit,” &c.—* Treaty between the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Owen O'Neil, anno 3 Hen. VL,” 
Trish Record Reports, vol. i. pp. 54—56. 

The term “ affidavit in manu,” which has been 
adverted to in a former number of “ N. & Q.,” 
may be farther explained by the definition which 
is given in Cotgrave’s Dictionary under the word 
Main, as thus: “Il toucha la main entre leurs 
mains: he layed his hands between theirs, or gave 
them his hand that he would be theirs.” And 
also thus: “ Prendre la main: a notary to take 
the consent and receive the oath of parties that 
agree to passe a contract.” And also, “ Jurer es 
mains d’autruy : to sweare unto or (any way) to 
take an oath; for the old fashion was, that he 
which took an oath held his hands wit in his that 
received it.” And also, “* Hommage lige: is done 
by the vassall ungirt, and bare-headed, with joined 
hands dayed on the Evangelists, and a kisse re- 
ceived in the taking of his oath.” 

James F, Fercuson. 

Dublin. 


Unregistered Proverbs (Vol. xi., p. 114.).— 
“Peart as a pearmonger™ does not belong to 
Lancashire. I have often heard it in Oxon and 
Bucks, and it is in Gay's New Song of New 
Similes : 

“ Pert as a pearmonger I'd be 
If Molly were but kind ; 
Cool as a cucumber would see 
rhe rest of womankind.” 
Costard signifying apple, may not the pertness of 
the pearmonger arise from his dealing in a more 
elegant fruit than the costermonger'’s? Small 
distinctions are often the grounds of large as- 
sumptions ; “ solicitor” is thought genteeler than 
“attorney,” and “ Italian warehouse ” than “ oil- 
shop.” H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


“ The Devil's Progress” (Vol.x., p. 464.).— 

“ A Hebrew knelt in silent prayer,” &c. 
I am pleased that F.C. B. has inquired concern- 
ing this satire. His Query gives me hope that my 
own, which appeared in “ N. & Q.” some weeks 
since (the page I cannot give, as my copy is not 
just now at hand), for its author may be answered. 
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The frontispiece of my copy represents his Majesty 
at the tea-table in Hell, one foot on Mr. Pitt, the 
other, the cloven one, toying with a huge turtle 
having the head of an alderman; Mr. Beckford, 
perhaps, though I have heard another name sug- 
gested, Gully I think. In the background are 
various characters mentioned in the poem, par- 
ticipating in the infernal jollities of the place. 

In addition to my question as to the authorship, 
I should be obliged for information as to whether 
or not there is a key to it. An American reader 
cannot fill up all the blanks. Tuos. Batcu. 

Philadelphia. 


Oxford Jeu d Esprit (Vol. xi., p. 127.).—I have 
just found a copy of the following, which was cir- 
culated in Oxford in 1809 or 1810. Does it not 
deserve to be recorded in “ N. & Q.”? 

GOD SAVI rHE KING, 


r , 


( Latine redditum, ) 
1, 
“QO vivat omnibus, 
Salvus ab hostibus, 
Georgius Rex ; 
Tibi victoriam, 
Deus, et cloriam, 
Det, et memoriam, 
Optime Rex! 
ae 
“ Hostis, O Domine! 
Ut cadat cmine 
Horrido, Da; 
Prebe, ceelipotens, 
Deus omnipotens, 
Solus armipotens, 
Auxilia. 


9 
on 


*“ Fiat clarissimus, 
Et beatissimus, 
Georgius Rex 
Cujus auspicio, 
Cujus judicio, 
Et ben ficio, 
Floreat Lex!” 
H. T. E. 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Vol. viii., p- 327.).— 
Camden has made a slight mistake; his description 
answers precisely the “Shannon,” not the “ Liffey.” 
The lake “near unto his spring head” is well 
known as “Lough Derg,” in which the island 
containing St. Patrick’s Purgatory is situated. 


Y. S. M. 


Earthenware Vessels found in the Foundations 
of Buildings (Vol. xi., p. 152.). — Mz. Norris 
Decx’s suggestion does not seem more satisfac- 
tory than those of the other contributors who 
have directed their attention to this subject. It 
is indeed far more probable that the jars found 
at Fountains Abbey were used either for sepul- 
chral purposes or as acoustic instruments, than 
that they should be mementos of the feast held 


with some human remains in them. 


Middle Ages the custom to bless the foundations 
with solemn prayers, but I do not remember an 
instance where feasting was a prominent feature 
| in the commencement of a religious building. If 
the monks had been in the habit of making per- 
manent record of their potations in the manner 
supposed, should we not have had some allusion 
to it by the satirical ballad-writers of the early, or 
the Reformers of a later period ? Would so pal- 
pable a breach of decorum have escaped the keen 
sarcasm of Bale, or the nameless poet who wrote 
thus :— 
“ Bonum vinum cum sapore 
Bibit abbas cum priore ; 
Sed conventus de pejore 
Semper solet bibere.” 


K. P. D. E. 


It is likely enough that we have all failed in our 
attempts to determine the use of these curious 
vessels. Yet I fear that the proposed solution of 
| Norris Deck is even less obvious than those 

already suggested. The vessels I have seen are 
| not jugs, but jars, with wide mouths six inches 
across, and without any handles or lips for pour- 
| ing or drinking. I have one which I carefully 
| preserve, found, as I before described (Vol. X., 
| p. 434.), under the choir-stalls of St. Peter's Man- 
| croft Church in Norwich. It is in fact an urn, and 
could never have been intended for a drinking- 
| vessel. Besides, these urns were fixed all in the 
same position, and at intervals nearly uniform in 
| a regular line, which argued design in their col- 


location, and was wholly different from being 


| when the building was begun. It was in the 
| 


|“ thrown promiscuously into the foundations, or 
built up in the masonry.” I feel moreover 
certain that not long ago, though I cannot re- 
| member where, some such urns were discovered 


F. C. H. 


Double Christian Names (Vol. x., p. 413.).— 
The suffragan of Bishop James Goldwell was 
Thomas Scroop Bolton, alias Bradley, who was 
confirmed to the see of Dromore, 1449. (Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, iii. 540.) 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Churches dedicated to St. Barnabas (Vol. x., 
pp. 289. 435.).— Stokenham (or Stockingham), 
county of Devon, diocese of Exeter, is also dedi- 
cated to St. Barnabas. C.G. 

Paddington. 


Poetical Tavern Signs (Vol. xi., p. 74.).— The 
Green Man” is no other than the gamekeeper of 
the lord of the manor in his verderer’s attire, and 
generally accompanied by his dogs and gun. J. D. 

Menenius (Vol. xi., p. 29.). — My attention has 
just been directed to a Query, with an editorial 
answer, which appeared in your Number of 
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January 13. As I find from that answer that the 
political tracts published under the pseudonym of 
Menenius are, in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, attributed to Digby P. Sarkie, I feel 
myself obliged to give the surname correctly, and 
to claim them as my own, which I should not 
have thought it worth while to do, but for the 
half-disclosure of the Catalogue, and of your 
journal. Diaesr P. Stagxer. 
Dublin. 


County Histories (Vol. xi. p. 187.). — Mr. 
Sims of the British Museum, compiler of the 
Index to the Heralds’ Visitations, and Handbook to 
the Library of the British Museum, has long been 
preparing a Manual for Genealogists and Anti- 


quaries, which will contain an account of all the | chive; W'net, I may wscfally append to may present 


public records, registers of wills, parochial and 
other registers, heralds’ visitations, manuscript 
and printed, lists of family histories, manuscript 
and printed, the county and principal local his- 
tories, monumental inscriptions and epitaphs, &c. 
With my assistance, I hope the book when pub- 
lished will meet the wishes of your correspondent 
Y. 8. M. Joun Russert Smita. 
86. Soho Square. 


The Right of bequeathing (devising) Land 
(Vol. xi., p. 145.). — The information — on 
this subject will be found in note 1. to Coke Litt. 
111 b., and in the following passage from Sir 
Martin Wright's Introduction to the Law of Te- 
nures, p. 172.: 

“It was likewise, as is before observed, altogether as 
much against the nature of a feud, that the feudatory 
should dispose of it by will, as that he should otherwise 
alien it. Upon this ground it was, that though lands 
were devisable until the Conquest, or rather until the es- 
tablishment of tenures; yet then, or soon after, the power 
of disposing by will generally vanished, except of socage 
lands in some cities and boroughs, where it was retained, 
or rather indulged; it being of little consequence into 
what hands such tenures fell. And thus far it is true, 
that nullum testamentum apud nos mansit pro lege, until the 
statutes 32 and 34 Hen. VIII. gave a testamentary power 
over lands, subject only to the restrictions of those 
statutes. But though lands were not, as is suggested, 
devisable from the time of the Conquest until the time of 
Henry VIII., vet upon a distinction started soon after the 
statute Quia Emptores Terrarum, between the land and 
the use or profits of the land, feoffments to uses were in- 
vented; by means whereof a man might, before the 
statute 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 10, by will dispose of the profits, 
though he could not dispose of the land itself.” 


In Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, a copy of a 
will of lands is given in Saxon, with a Latin 
translation, of the year 998. 

Exon. 


“The Visions of Sir Heister Riley,” 1710 
(Vol. viii., p. 9.). — This is one of the numerous 
anonymous publications of that remarkable cha- 
racter, Charles Povey, and is claimed by him in 
the introduction to his Virgin in Eden, 2nd edit., 
1741. J. 0. 
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Justice George Wood (Vol. ix., p. 430. ; Vol. x., 
pp- 103. 194.).— I much regret my suggested 
reference to Shaw's Staffordshire should have cost 
Cestriensis so much bootless trouble; and I 
have deferred replying to his appeal until I could 
fall in with the authority on which that suggestion 
was founded. I now find it was in Ormerod’s 
Cheshire that I had originally met with the evi- 
dence on which I grounded my reply to Cxs- 
TRIENSIS’ Query; and I hasten with much plea- 
sure to refer him to p. 64. of the second volume of 
that invaluable work, where he will find a full 
confirmation of all I then advanced. Mar. Foss 
having given a clue tothe arms of the Wood 
family, I dare say Cestriensis has amply satisfied 
himself by referring to Berry's Visitation of Hamp- 


communication the arms of two or three families 
of Staffordshire Woods, from which CesTR1ensis 
may make his selection. 

Wood of Hiltwood. Argent, a lion rampant 
purpure. 

Wood of Staffordshire. Argent, a lion rampant 
gules. 

Ditto. Ditto. 
sable. 

I cannot find that Justice George Wood left 
any issue by his wife Margaret, widow of Ralph 
Birkenhead. T. Hueues. 

Chester. 


Works on Logic (Vol. ii., p. 199.; Vol. xi. 
p- 169.). — Mr. Incresy has overlooked my state- 
ment, that I take the exposition of Petrus His- 
panus from Hain, and Paulus Venetus from in- 
spection. And moreover, without answering for 
other M.'s, I, the original M. (tenant in capite, 
since the letter was assigned me by the Editor), 
always state my authority when I describe a book 
which I have not examined. And this because I 
know the catalogues. Paulus Venetus is now 
before me. Some one of those reprobates who cut 
out illuminated letters bas carried away the first 
words, but at the end are verses beginning, — 

“ Quid ratio possit logices arguta probandi 
Dogmata: de Veneto littore Paule doces.” 

Andalso “mcccctxxuu. Die vero Decima-quarta 
Mensis Decembris.” I suppose that the earliest 
printed work on logic is one of the undated editions, 
either of Petrus Hispanus (afterwards Pope 
John XXI.; why do popes never take the name 
of Peter, even when baptismally entitled ?) or of 
Paulus Venetus ; but which of the two is probably 
past all settlement. M. 


Argent, a wolf salient 


“ Our means secure us” (Vol. xi., p. 153.). — I 
am pleased to see that the suggestion which I 
made about two years ago as to the meaning of 
this passage, and which was inserted in “N. & 
Q.,” is confirmed by Srrxrres. It is obvious that 
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Srruites, in his reading of “ N. & Q.,” has missed 

the note to which I refer. He will find it in 

Vol. viii, p.4. Sryxrres will there see rather a 

long discussion in support of the use of the word 

secure as a verb, in the sense fo make careless. 

The note is signed F. W. J. J. W. Farrer. 
Torquay. 


“ Constantinopolitani,” §c. (Vol. ix., p. 452.).— 
In the communications concerning these verses, I 
see no mention of the following work, from which 
I make an extract : 

“Sacrum Profanumque Phrasium Poeticarum The- 
saurus. Opera M" Joannis Buchleri, in Wicradt Pre- 
fecti. Editio decima-octava, &c. Reformata poesos in- 
stitutio ex R. P. Jacobi Pontani e societ. Jesu. Opera 
Joannis Buchleri a Gladbach in Wicradt Prefecti. 
Londini, Tho. Newcomb. 1679.” 

At pp. 352-3. is the following : 

“Macroculus versus dicitur, qui vocibus paucissimis, 
nimisque longis absolvitur ; Tardigradum sunt qui vocent : 
“ Innumerabilibus Constantinopolitani 

Conturbabantur sollicitudinibus. 
Hart inhonorificabilitudinitatibus obstat.” 
Taos. Batcu. 
Philadelphia. 


“ Non omnia terra,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 146.). — 
The passage, as quoted by P. T., is inaccurate and 
incomplete. It is from Petrarch, and should be: 

“ Non omnia terra 
Obruta; vivit amor, vivit dolor: ora negatur 
Regia conspicere, at flere et meminisse relictum est.” 
etrarche Poemata Minora, t. ii. p. 6., 


Mediolani, 1831. 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Bells (Vols. vii. viii. passim). — 


“The Roman Catholic Bishop of New Jersey blessed a 


chime of bells for the ‘Church of the Most Holy Re- | 


deemer,’ of New York city, so that whensoever they shall 
sound hereafter, the power of devils, the shades of phan- 
tasms, the attack of mobs, the striking of lightnings, the 
shock of thunders, the ruin of tempests, and every spirit 
of the storms might be driven back.” — Freeman’s 


Journal. 
Ws ee 
Malta. 


Coats of Arms of Prelates (Vol. xi., p. 124.).— 
The monumental tablet to Bishop Lavington, in 
the south aisle to the choir of Exeter Cathedral, 


which bears an elegant but over-laudatory in- | ; : 
| work is taken, may be preferable; but I am not 


scription, exhibits the following as the coat-armour 
of the bishop impaled with that of the see: Ar- 
gent, a saltire gules; on a chief of the last three 
boars’ heads couped or. J.D.S. 


New Moon (Vol. xi., p- 166.). — There can be 
no very short and easy rule for accurately finding 
the time of new moon. Any process which pre- 
tends to be within a couple of hours must require 





tables, and enough of astronomical capacity to 
understand such a process as that given in the 
Book of Almanacs. ‘The use therein made of the 
epact, and inspection of Almanac 37, without any 
calculation, gives the true day in about three 
cases out of five, an error of one day in nearly all 
the other cases, and an error of two days in about 
one case out of a hundred and twenty. 

A. De Morean. 


“ Leigh Hunt's Journal” (Vol. xi., p. 166.). — 
There were ninety-one numbers. Vol.i. begins 
April 2, 1834, and ends Dec. 30. Vol. ii. begins 
January 7, 1835, and ends Dec. 31. D. 


Hamilton Queries (Vol. vii., pp. 285. 383.).— A 
few months after the expulsion of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem from Malta in 1798, Paul, the 
Emperor of all the Russias, became its Grand 
Master. The imperial almanac, which appeared 
at St. Petersburg in 1800, contained the names of 
those noblemen and ladies who were honoured by 
receiving dignities of different degrees of rank. 
In a list by themselves, there were two thus 
noticed : 

“ Dames de la petite Croix. 
“La Princesse de Biron; Milady Hamilton.” 


On the same occasion, the late Emperor Ni- 

cholas, at the age of four years, was named a 

Grand Prior of Russia, and permitted to wear the 

Grand Cross of the Order. We We 
Malta. 


Cutty Pipes (Vol. xi., p. 144.). — B. H. C.’s de- 
rivation is far too learned. The term is Scotch, 
cutty being a word which means little or short. 
Thus, a little girl is called a cutty; there are cutty 
pipes and cutty spoons; and the readers of Burns 
need not be reminded of the scantily-draped lady 
who is styled cutty-sark. J.C. R. 


Progressive Geography (Vol. xi., p. 146.).— As 
far as regards Europe, the Srupent or History 
will find what he wants in the Adlas Historique 
Universel, traduit de [ Atlas Historique des Etats 
Européens de Chr. et Fr. Kruse, et complété par 
MM. Philippe Lebas et Félix Ansart. It is pub- 
lished at Paris, “chez L. Hachette, rue Pierre- 
Sarrazin, No. 12.” My copy is the fourth edition, 
and bears date 1847. 

Probably the atlas of MM. Kruse, “ Professeurs 
2 Leipzig et 3 Dorpat,” from which the above 


acquainted with it. The word * complété” would 
seem to indicate that additions have been made 


| to it by the French translators. 


I know of no English series of maps of the same 
description, though ten years ago I made great 
inquiries for one. A friend of mine at that time 
suggested to the Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, the publication of such an atlas ; and 
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the idea was for a time entertained by that Society, 
though subsequently abandoned. Two or three 
years afterwards, | discovered at Paris the work 
I have mentioned. STYLirTEs. 


Spruner’s Historisch-geographischer Hand- Atlas, 
of which a new edition is now publishing in 
numbers (Gotha, J. Perthes), is a very valuable 
work. I am not acquainted with Heck’s Aélas ; 
but Spruner’s is probably fuller, as the whole 
work is said to fill 118 sheets, of which seventy- 
three (forming a division by themselves) are de- 
voted to Europe since the fall of the Western 
Empire. In this portion alone, upwards of 130 
smaller maps and plans are inserted in the spaces 
unoccupied by the principal subjects. The Atlas 
is accompanied by an elaborate descriptive text. 
A smaller and less expensive work is advertised 
in a Catalogue just published by Williams & 
Norgate: Kutscheit’s Historico-geographical Atlas, 
50 maps, 3rd edit., price 18s. There is also an 
English historical Atlas by Quin. J.C. R. 


Military Records (Vol. ix., p. 546.). —G. L. S. 
speaks of the military ls of the 4th Regi- 
ment. Where are such records to be seen ? 

Y. S. 
Storbating (Vol. x., p. 385.).—Since writing this 
Query, I have found that the small boats, early 
used by the Dutch in their herring fishery, were 
hence, doubtless, the Suffolk 


recoras of t 


called Starbaar 
expres ion. 
Diss. 


Spanish Reforma ion (Vol. x. 
work of Don Adolfo de 
Thomas Parker, is recommended. A fresh trans- 
lation of Don A. de Castro’s works would be de- 
sirable. Mr. Parker's erudition may be judged of 
from the following : 
qu'il en soit, il 
tres-« 


enadiers 


Castro, translated by 


* Quo sera singulier, sire, que tandis 
hrétienne, trés-catholique, .. . 
Siege,” &c. 


leurs mayeste 


que 
1 


destruirent les du St. 


gr 
Translation, 

as it may, it will be singular, sire, if, whilst 

christian &c. majesties are destroying the 

grenadiers of St. Seige,” &c. 

Mr. Parker has created a new saint. 


« Te 


that 
very 


H. G. 


Osbern's Life of Odo (Vol. xi., p. 45.).— Dr. 
McCaul has properly shown up a blunder of 
Alban Butler. But it has long been known that 
Osbern’s Life of Odo was extant. See Soames’s 
Anglo-Saxon Church, pp. 180., &e. H. G. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Mayor, in the very interesting Address to the 
Reader, prefixed to his recently-published Cambridge in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


F.C. B. | 


p. 446.).— A | 


[No. 282. 


the Seventeenth Century, Part 1., Nicholas Ferrar, Two 
Lives by his Brother John and by John Jebb, now first 
edited, with Illustrations, by J. EF. B. Mayor, M.A... Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cx ige, tells 
us that it was among Baker’s MSS. that he “ met with 
Ferrar’s life; and at once saw in it an artless tale of a 
period too much neglected, and of a man whom to know 
is to venerate.” Nicholas Ferrar, whose early piety pro- 

i child the name of Saint Nicholas — who, 





ured him 
is a man, was honoured and esteemed by Laud and by 
Williams— who was the friend of Herbert and of Cra- 
shaw —found a faithful biographer in his brother John 
Ferrar, and another in Dr. John Jebb — both whose bio- 
graphies are most carefully edited in the little volume 
before us; and few will rise from their perusal without 
being the better, on the one hand, for the pictures they 
furnish of the earnest piety of Nicholas Ferrar himself, 
and of the family affection which warmed the hearts of 
ill who dwelt in his Christian household at Little Gid- 
ding; and without being wiser, on the other hand, not 
only for the facts stated in these biographies, but for the 

re and learning with which Mr. Mayor has illustrated 
them. This gentleman, who derives from a public found- 
ation leisure for research and means of access to rare 
und manuscript sources, views in those opportunities a 
strict obligation to share them, so far as may be, with less 
p leged students. And to this honourable principle of 
iction we are indebted for this first of a series of works 
vhich must do credit alike to the scholarship and high 

ing of their editor. 

In English Past and Present, Five Lectures, by the Rev. 
R.C. Trench, have another small but most useful con- 
tribution towards a better knowledge of our native tongue, 
When we specify what are the these five lec- 
tures, viz. The English a Composite Language; Gains of 
the English Language; Diminut 1 Lan- 
ruage; Changes i Meaning of Engli is; The 
Changed Spelling of English Words; those r readers 
] have had the advantage of reading Mr. Trench’s 
former publication On the Study of Words will be pre- 
pared to hear that these lectures exhibit the same com- 
bination of philological ingenuity and shrewd common 
nse for which that work and its companion, The Lessons 
n Proverbs, were equally distinguished. We are, perhaps, 
somewhat biassed in Mr. Trench’s favour by the praise 
which he has bestowed on the only word which we ever 
ventured to Folk-lore, and whicl that it has 
the stamp of Mr. Trench’s authority, will doubtless con- 
tinue to maintain its place in our language. 


as 


W 
subjects of 


1s of the 


wi 


coin, 1, now 


Books Recrivep. — Remains of Pagan Saxondom, 
wrincipa ly from Tumuli in England, by “J. Y. Akerman, 
S. A., Parts XIII. and XIV., containing coloured 
cures, drawn from the original f glass drinking-vessels 
found at Bungay ind at Coombe in Kent; bucket 
from the cemet inton Heath; and bronze keys and 
buckles also found in Kent. 

The Memoirs of Ph lip de Comines, Lord of Arge nton, 

, edited, with Life and Notes, by A. R. Scoble, Esq. in 

wo volumes. Vol. I. is the first of a series of French 
Memoirs, wniform with his Standard Library just com- 
menced by Mr. Bohn. 

The Orations of Demosthenes, on the Crown, and on the 
Embassy, translated, with Notes, by C. R. Kennedy, is the 
new volume of the same publisher’s Classical Library. 

The Riches of Poverty, a Tale, by Mrs. Eccles, is an ex- 
cellent story, but of which the first part is, in our judg- 
ment, far the best. 

The Strike is the story for the present month, in 
Parker’s New Series of Tales for the Young Men and 
Women of England. 


sec. 








